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SUCH THINGS ARE. 



CHAPTER I. 



'La yerta n'iroit pas si IoId, ri la vanity ne Ini tenoit pas 
compagnie/ — Rochevoucauld. 

We left Miss Llewellen and her not over- 
willing escort, Mr. Raynham Fletcher — or 
Fletcher per se^ as the owner of the joint 
names greatly preferred being called — we 
left the pair then of middle-aged pedes- 
trians, toiling up the steep ascent that led, 
not to fame, but to the marine villa apper- 
taining for the nonce to an extremely indi- 
gent, but (by themselves) not the less well- 
considered * Co.' 

Mr. Fletcher not only was, but had for no 
inconsiderable period been regarded by his 
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friends as a ci-devant jeune homme. He was 
an individual, at least in appearance, of a 
type more common on the continent than in 
the British islands ; for he had the courage 
to indulge in some peculiar eccentricities of 
costume, especially in the matter of his head- 
gear, to which structure he owed it that the 
first impression he conveyed to his country- 
men abroad was, that he was not an English- 
man. 

Mr. Fletcher, albeit his knowledge of con- 
tinental languages was limited, was very 
fond not only of adopting Gallic dress and 
manners, but also of frequenting foreign sea- 
port towns, and then and there doing a little 
satisfactory business, in the way of getting a 
lift in high society, by performing little acts 
of courtesy to English travellers of repute, 
who soon knew Mr. Adolphus Raynham 
Fletcher as a useful man— one, indeed, that 
it would be hard on some occasions to do 
without. * Knows the people at the Custom 
House, and all that sort of thing ' and with 
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this high praise from helpless ladies and 
indolent British gentlemen, the ci^txmt 
jeune homme had for some time past driven 
rather a thriving trade in the merchandize on 
which he set so high a store. 

He had a little money, and he was not in 
debt. From that he was saved by his inhe- 
rent parsimony and intense dislike to pos- 
sible personal discomfort; but he had in 
one respect acted as he feared with unpardon- 
able rashness, for he had bought Lord George 
Annesley's acquaintance at the high price of 
five hundred pounds (in the shape of a loan, 
of course), and how that money was ever to 
be repaid, appeared to the uneasy mind of 
-* Dolly Fletcher' a daily less solvable pro- 
blem. 

In the meantime the ambitious man took 
out instalments of his debt, in the shape of 
constantly recurring * shows off' of the Duke's 
spendthrift son as his intimate acquaintance. 
It was true that Annesley consented to the 
exhibition with an unwilling mind, and paid 
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4 Such Things are. 

\\\n exacting creditor back, in moments of 
exasperation, with many a sneer and taunt ; 
but it was Fletcher's cue to ignore these little 
grievances, and to bide his time, which, con- 
sidering the desperate state of his tormentor's 
resources, could not be far distant. 

He was, considering that he had begun of 
late years to (as his sporting friends remarked) 
' put on flesh,' a * showy,' handsome man, for 
his time of life. A little vulgar perhaps 
when at his ease, but that was seldom ; and 
certainly — chosen as he had been as the es- 
cort of neither youth nor beauty — the present 
was certainly not a moment when the usually 
obsequious * Dolly' was likely to be either 
comfortable in his temper, or very pleasant 
in his discourse. 

The more light-footed and juvenile of the 
party had reached the house long before the 
arrival of the somewhat slow-footed Adolphus 
and his taciturn companion ; and Annesley, 
looking towards them, as, with the hot sun 
gleaming above their heads, they toiled to- 
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wards the group that waited for them, said 
jeeripgly— 

'Look at Dolly ! It's a fine thing to have 

traisieme jeunesse. I don't expect to be 

blessed with more than one, or two at most; 

but there is that youngest of all young boys 

making the most of his Et^ de St-Martin^ 

' Some people have no youth/ said Susan, 
addressing her remark to Aylmer ; ' and I for 
one can hardly help envying those contented- 
looking people who contrive, in some inge- 
nious manner, to feel always young.' 

* I cannot say, however,' responded Aylmer, 
* that the evergreen we're looking at seems 
quite happy just at present. How very hot 
he seems, poor fellow !' 

' Miss Brigham,' called out Annesley, with 
a laugh, * I want another bet. Will you take 
the odds on whether Mr. Fletcher wears a 
wig or not?' 

* He's capable of any act of idiotcy,' said 
Colonel Aylmer ; * even that of adopting such 
a iashion as the one you speak of, to conceal 
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the lapse of years. "Woven lies, made from 
a dead man's bead, to catch live fools," as I 
once heard a wig described to be.' 

* How much V said Annesley, taming short 
upon him. 

^Nothing — a stupid quotation; and as 
AJr. Fletcher (look at him, Miss Brigham, for 
there is no mistake about it) is clearly un 
homme a marier^ I think the less we lonely 
bachelors pour ridicule upon him the better. 
Who amongst us, I wonder, is there who 
has not something about him which offers 
food for ridicule or contempt?' 

It was thus that Colonel Aylmer, in his 
morbid sensitiveness to his own personal dis- 
figurement, deprecated the harsh opinion of 
those around him ; but to Susan, in whose 
eyes he most wished to produce a favourable 
impression, bis humility had rather the ap- 
pearance of resulting from personal vanity 
and weakness. 

She was usually very quick in her observa- 
tions on character, but, notwithstanding this 
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advantage, she could not at first discern the 
part the more than middle-aged Fletcher was 
supposed to play in that otherwise juvenile 
triumvirate. He was not as one having 
authority, for it was clear to her that he 
took his tone from the two younger men, 
who * chaffed ' and lorded it over him merci- 
lessly. Nor did he seem to be in any way 
amusing, for it clearly was not his gift to play 
fantastic tricks before high life, and earn his 
bread, as some can do, in that ingenious 
fashion. 

Aylmer had said to Susan, in their walk, 
that Fletcher was an adroit and cunning flat- 
terer. 

* He has the soul of a flunky,' he had said, 
* added to a quick and intuitive knowledge of 
character, which makes him administer his 
doses vdth the skill of a homoeopathist, who 
deceives the " sufferer " effectually as to the 
strength of the medicine he is swallowing. 
Added to which he is the incarnation of im- 
pudence.' 
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' And there's nothing like it/ said Annes- 
ley, whose quick ear had caught the sound of 
the last words, ' for pulling a fellow through. 
De Faudace, de Vavdace^ et toujours de Fau- 
dace. That's the motto to get a man on in 
life, and if ever I've a younger son — ' 

* You'll make the word Insolence his first 
writing copy V asked Aylmer. 

^ There is a great deal,' remarked Susan, 
still addressing Aylmer, ^said about the 
'* Insolence of Power;" but in my opinion 
much more might be held forth concerning 
the Power of Insolence. Every one is more 
or less afraid of an insolent person, let he or 
she have ever so small a right to be imperti- 
nent. I am dreadfully alarmed at insolent 
people, and from a housemaid to a fine lady, 
feel, when they are likely to attack me, that 
I should like to subside at once into the in- 
most recesses of my shoes.' 

Colonel Aylmer was about to reply to 
Susan's laughing remark, when Miss Llew- 
ellen and her escort joined the group. 
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^ I cannot say it was a pleasant walk,' was 
Cousin Chrissy's patient answer, when Susan 
made inquiries concerning bow she bad borne 
the infliction of Mr. Fletcher's company. 
' Of course be thought me old and stupid, 
and wished to be with younger ladies ; and 
then, besides, he seemed so very hot, poor 
man ! He did speak once, and that was 
about the weather. He said that he thought 
it very fine, and as I couldn't say it wasn't, 
we stopped again. I tried to mention some- 
thing about rain, but really there wasn't a 
single cloud to be seen, so what could we do ? 
We were both glad, I fancy, when the walk 
was over.' And Miss Christina heaved a little 
sigh, as she uttered the self-congratulatory 
words which she almost felt were too satirical 
towards a gentleman and a stranger. 
. ' You will not like him better when you 
know his name,' said Susan. *He's Mr. 
Raynham Fletcher, and the man whose care- 
lessness caused Colonel Aylmer's accident 
last year.' 

b3 
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* No — really— is he ? That is very strange ; 
but after all, my dear, it only was an acci- 
dent, and I think that his own self-reproaches 
must have been a punishment almost enough 
for that.' 

* He doesn't look much punished,' Susan 
said. ' A great, fat, comfortable, over-eating 
looking man ! Dear Miss Llewellen, you tvill 
pity every one, and I firmly believe that if 
you were being led to execution, you'd be 
sorry for the hangman, and apologize for the 
trouble you were giving.' 

* Perhaps I should, my dear. We cannot 
say exactly what our feelings would be in 
that case ; but still I think that I should be 
rather sorry for the task he had to do. It 
would be so unpleasant to his feelings, I 
should think.' And Cousin Chrissy sighed 
again, as the idea of such a sad termination 
to her career occurred to her. 
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CHAPTER n. 

' And then He called out of the hollow turrets 

Of those high cloads, white, golden, and yermillion, 
The armies of the ministering spirits, 

In mighty legions, million after million ' 
They came/— Shellet. 

The bachelor 'Villa Residence,' hired for 
the season by the three nearly penniless 
'swells/ was luxurious in the extreme. The 
rooms were spacious and loffcy, the chairs and 
sofas thoroughly adapted to call the most 
wakeful man to slumber, and on the tables 
were strewed in delightful disarray the live- 
liest reading that could well be imagined. 
Little volumes, thin and yellow, were de- 
cidedly in the majority as regarded the — we 
vrill not call it * food for the mind ;' but well- 
spiced luxuries to tempt the passions, which 
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lay about the room. Nor were there wanting 
(were such needed ?) evidence to prove that 
those works at least were read by the tenants 
of that choice abode, for on their faces — not 
in shame, as should have been — the volumes 
reeking with their poisonous contents were 
laid. Each reader's place, too, marked — all 
ready to be taken up again, when on some few 
and far between occasions the men should find 
themselves reduced for literary relaxation to 
such vile companionship. 

The windows, looking on a pretty garden 
filled with brilliant flowers, were widely 
opened and the pure sea air blew in, filling 
the room with fragrance gathered from the 
thickly-flowering jessamine that grew outside. 
Had Miss Christina been alone, or only with 
her own calm sisterhood, how gladly would 
she have cherished all those pleasant sights 
and sounds, revelling in them even as in an 
atmosphere congenial to her beauty-loving 
spirit; but there was a something far less 
pure mixed with insidious cunning amongst 
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those natural perfumes, and a warning voice 
whispered the good old maid that innocent 
and simple women were best away from that 
luxurious haunt of pleasure-seeking men. 

Was it in Annesley's eyes — it well might 
be, as, with a boldness she perceived not, he 
fixed them on poor Maggie's face— was it 
in Annesley's eyes she read the truth that 
they had better hasten from that spot, and 
shaking from their feet its coarse polluted 
dust, go to their home with thankfulness and 

joy? 

Poor soul ! She could not reason on her 
feelings ! She only knew that in good truth 
she had no business there ; but lacking 
courage to retreat, she looked around and 
wondered. 

They had not been many minutes in the 
bright and sunny drawing-room when the 
party was augmented by three, — two ladies 
and a gentleman, who entered without cere- 
mony, and the former throwing themselves 
on an ottoman in the middle of the room, 
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began complaining bitterly of the heat — the 
hill— the distance— all the many evils in 
short which it had clearly been their hosts* 
duty to provide against. 

These two ladies looked in a most discon- 
certing manner at the unknown trio, who 
were already installed in what they con- 
sidered as their dominions. They were rather 
a bold-looking pair certainly, and Susan, who 
was not occupied by any private concerns of 
her own, inspected them with the wonder 
which we generally bestow upon a new and 
a not altogether pleasant description of 
animal ; • one of the new arrivals, we are 
speaking of the ladies, was short and stout, 
and the other of middle height, and of a 
rather slight, but almost faultless figure. 
The names of both had originally been 
Graham — a patrician appellation enough, 
and one which the elder of the two would 
certainly not have condescended to change, 
had not due consideration been oifered 
(in the shape of much worldly wealth), 
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for the sacrifice in subsiding into a 'Mrs. 
Jephson/ 

Numerous were Mr. Jephson's carriages 
and appurtenances, how obtained was rather 
a matter of mystery, for he bad some friends 
ill-natured enough to say that his father had 
been once engaged in a trade more lucrative 
than respectable. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, Mr. Seymour Jepbson was a man pos- 
sessed of the authority and weight which 
wealth-^a fact as patent as it is a melan- 
choly one — can alone bestow on such a man 
as he ; and this being the case, he sought 
and found a lady able to temper with nobler 
blood the muddy current in his veins, and 
willing to bestow upon him the invaluable 
prestige of a titled and extensive connection. 
Let us hope (for he is a harmless man, and 
we have no spite against him for his mild 
ambition) that Mr. Seymour Jepbson made 
a profitable bargain, receiving in due course 
of time a satisfactory return for the money 
he had invested in a wife. 
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Mrs. Jepbson was, as we have hinted^ short 
in stature^ and slightly inclined to obesity. 
Both she and her sister had once been young 
a fact which those who knew them inti- 
mately might sometimes feel inclined to 
doubt), but that day was gone by for both; 
although the younger and unmarried sister 
whose hopes of an * establishment ' were far 
from over, made as yet a not very losing 
battle against the assaults of time. Mrs. 
Jephson was inclined by nature to be * jolly,* 
and in the midst of chaff (when that light 
article was flying about in her *own set') 
she could *hold her own' right well. Of 
beauty she had never possessed even the 
slightest share, and indeed so few were her 
personal attractions that the idea of the elder 
Miss Graham as a * matron ' had never, pre- 
vious to the announcement of her marriage, 
occurred as one likely to be carried out by 
any reasonable being. She had a broad, flat 
face, a long upper lip, and one of the shortest 
of noses. It was one of those faces in fact 
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that seem made to look good-humoured, and 
that you instinctively associate with an old 
maid's monotonous existence — with the 
nursing of sick relations and the care of 
whimpering children. 

Mrs. Jephson had now been for several years 
a wife, and in the enjoyment of the creature 
comforts conferred upon her by the always 
satisfactory balance at her husband's bankers, 
she had probably, in some slight degree, 
consoled herself for her adoption of the 
plebeian name for which she had sacrificed 
her own. 

But Miss Graham, the proud, discontented, 
and ambitious younger sister, was still, be it 
remembered, on her promotion, and on her 
nature had bestowed her gifts with a less nig- 
gardly hand. She was very cold in manner, and 
with most who knew her she was decidedly un- 
popular; but she had her redeeming points, 
for she was clever and well read, and possibly 
had her education been less exclusively 
worldly, the heart — which it is to be sup- 
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posed we all in some infinitesimal degree 
possess — ^migbt have shown itself outside the 
hard-baked crust of conventional and fashion- 
able rules. 

To these two ladies Fletcher bowed down 
with servile worship, nor was his homage 
altogether set at nought — for was he not one 
of the givers of the good things to which 
they in common with other friends had been 
invited ? And was not Raynham Fletcher, 
greatly as the fine ladies looked down upon 
this pretentious personage, a useful servant, in 
more ways than many amongst them would 
have been quite willing to acknowledge ? 

They asked him questions audibly enough 
concerning those three unknown women, and 
Susan retired humbled and abashed from their 
bold scrutiny ; for though she thought herself 
courageous, she was but a craven thing at 
heart, and shrank from public notice. 

Aylmer was by her side, and strove, in his 
calm, gentlemanly way, to hide from her their 
cold, unwomanly scrutiny, and save her from 
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the mortification of being made to feel that 
she was being treated with contempt. 

To Margaret it was all one that they were 
* not at home ' in that * fine company,' for 
she had only eyes for him who leant behind 
her chair, and whispered poisoned words of 
flattery to her ear. Heart and soul were his 
to work upon — his, then and for ever ! And 
this he knew full well, as, seemingly regard- 
less of the heartless set around him, he drew 
sweet music from the touching instrument 
that with his bold, careless hand he dared to 
play on ! 

Susan looked on and wondered ; for to her 
the conduct of the man seemed utterly in- 
comprehensible. If he could value her sweet 
friend so highly now, that he could set at 
nought the silent sneers of all that * goodly 
companie,' why had he for long months past 
neglected and forsaken her? Why was it 
too, that towards their unobtrusive party he 
showed such high respect? To Miss Llew- 
ellen he was especially most gracious, and 
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tried sometimes, although it must be owned 
in vain, to make her comprehend a portion 
of the language which others spoke around 
her. 

To Susan he remarked, when he perceived 
that for the moment Colonel Aylmer had 
left the place which throughout the day he 
had occupied by the young girl's side, — 

* I hope you're not fatigued, Miss Brig- 
ham. Drummond, my dear fellow, don*t talk 
her quite to death. Young ladies from the 
country cannot stand such a rapid flow of 
brilliant conversation. ' 

* I only said,' suggested Drummond, * what 
a bore it is, it always blows except when one 
wants it to. Why, now, couldn't it have the 
sense to let us have a breeze to-day?' 

There was some reason for Kit Drummond's 
remonstrance against the weather arrange- 
ments of the hour, for a heavy dullness had 
settled on the atmosphere, and gathering 
clouds of a leaden gray were gradually re- 
placing the fleecy snow-like heaps of vapour 
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which in the clear blue sky had seemed an 
hour ago so lovely. 

For a time no notice was taken of the evi- 
dently gathering tempest; but at last the 
gentlemen, curious concerning the unusual 
darkness, issued forth to examine the con- 
dition of the sky : and one or two of their 
number, who had money on the race, re- 
mained to speculate on the proceedings of 
the yachts. 

The ladies — whose numbers had been in- 
creased by others who had assembled at that 
place of general rendezvous^ being hushed 
and rather nervous in the anticipation of a 
gathering tempest — left the sumptuous lun- 
cheon table, and adjourning to the drawing- 
room, clustered together near the windows, 
whilst Miss Graham, who was evidently the 
esprit fort of the party, took advantage of the 
absence of the gentlemen, and addressed 
Susan \^ith unceremonious, but arrogant fa- 
miliarity. 

* Do you live at Cowes?' she asked, star- 
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ing full into the eyes of the quiet, country 
girl — to whom such a style of breeding was 
a thing unknown. 

* No, at Ryde, * was the reply ; • but only 
for a few weeks. We — * 

* And is that your sister? ' pointing with a 
paper knife at Margaret, who had taken 
refuge under Cousin Ghrissy s wing. 

' No ; that lady is Miss Mayford, Miss 
Llewellen 8 niece.' 

* What a number of misses ! ' exclaimed 
Miss Graham. * And now, do tell me who is 
Miss Llewellen ? * 

Susan felt very angry at this rude crossh 
questioning, but she was spared the annoy- 
ance of replying by the entrance of one 
of the gentlemen, at sig^t of whom Miss 
Giaham, pushing unceremoniously between 
hw and Margaret, inquired after the state 
of the weather and the position of the 
yachts. 

* Growing daiker eTery monmnV odd 
Annedey* wlio just thai iq^Nroiehed than. 
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* And as for Aylmer and his " Madelina," I 
suspect we have seen the last of him.' 

Miss Llewellen was terribly startled by 
this announcement. She had not heard 
Colonel Aylmer say that he should go on 
board his yacht to fetch a better ^ glass ' for 
Susan, and the stupid chaff she heard was 
Greek to her. She had a constitutional 
dread of thunder and lightning, and her 
mind had for the last hour been nervously 
dwelling on the expected misery of sailing 
back to Cowes, with the forked flashes play- 
ing about her old friend's mainmast. 

The poor lady had seized an opportunity 
of confiding her gloomy apprehensions to 
Susan, and the latter had exerted herself 
with some effect to prove that there was but 
slight occasion for these dreary apprehensions, 
when her work of mercy was undone at once 
by this renewed anxiety concerning Colonel 
Aylmer's fate. 

With Colonel Aylmer * seen the last of,' 
what would be their fete, surrounded by that 
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strange and inquisitive-looking company ? 
She dared not ask Lord George for an expla- 
nation of his mysterious words, and therefore 
could only look in silence the picture of 
submissive woe. 

And now, after a long and ominous 
pause, during which it seemed as though 
gathering breath for the affray, the storm 
began in earnest. 

*Did you see that awful flash?' cried 
one — a not very young but still rather pretty 
woman, whom Susan had heard spoken to as 
Mrs. Floyd : * and listen to the thunder ! 
How close it is to us.' 

And she spoke in a subdued and awe- 
struck whisper. 

The storm was indeed upon them, and 
raging with a mighty fury that checked for 
the moment any talk of lighter things. The 
great heaped-up masses of black clouds sent 
forth the zig zag flashes which, with a lurid 
and fantastic playfulness, leapt across the 
arching sky, dancing in their seeming glee 
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to the wild thundering music of tlie sky's 
artillery. 

The men stood at the open window, watch- 
ing the progress of the tempest; and with 
them might be seen Miss Graham (though 
her voice was somewhat hushed); but she 
rejoiced to show that she at least was not 
afraid when other women trembled and 
turned pale. The only other sounds within 
the room were the panic-stricken ejacu- 
lations — which as the storm increased in vio- 
lence soon grew into hysterical — screams of 
the terrified Mrs. Floyd. 

What was there on that woman's con- 
science that made her, more than all the rest 
of that weak group of females, shrink with 
such wild alarm from the destroying angel's 
touch that might be hovering over them? 
What had she done, what hidden sinfiil deed 
committed, that those unwonted bursts of 
prayer — short cries to God for mercy — should 
rise amid the crashing of the storm, and 
strike so sharply on the listeners' ears ? Such 

VOL. III. c 
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nervous tremours are, we all know, very 
* catching,' and more than one of those who 
wondered at the woman's abject fear, had felt 
a sympathetic rising in her throat, and some 
slight terror creeping over her ; when, to the 
relief of all, even to that of little Franky 
Wentworth, who had begun to say that * it 
was the sort of thing they call a ** wevival " 
he supposed,' and growing a bore when 
women took to screaming, — when to the 
relief, we must repeat, of all, the lightning 
flashes grew less fierce and frequent ; the 
thunder-claps rolled slowly off into far dis- 
tant space, and the rain descended in a deluge 
on the dried-up earth. 

They were a very uncongenial party that 
were crowded together in that whilom plea- 
sant sitting-room. Mrs. Floyd, who was re- 
stored to her usual confident bearing by the 
subsiding of the storm, repented her sorely of 
her momentary attack of piety, and sat 
amongst her acquaintances looking far more 
foolish than was her wont. Miss Llewellen 
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was still shaking with the combined effects 
of fear and the headache induced by the 
electricity-laden atmosphere, whilst Louisa 
Graham was amusing herself and, as she 
hoped, one or two other kindred spirits by 
sundry witticisms on the elderly * party's ' 
pre-Raphaelite bonnet, and by ridiculing the 
absurdly involuntary confessions extracted, 
under the influence of terror, from her 
intimate friend, the flirting Mrs. Bodham 
Floyd. 
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CHAPTER III, 

' You think this cruel ? Take it for a rule 
No creature smarts so little as a fool/ — Pope. 

• What do you think of that for a storm ? ' 
said Annesley to the Ryde visitors ; * it's a 
good thing you were not out in the " M ade- 
lina," for she's not a good sea-boat in heavy 
weather, and old CoUett, Aylmer's " master," 
in every sense of the word, drinks — though 
Aylmer won't believe it — like a fish : he's 
certain to be a sheet in the wind to-day ; he 
always is at the Regatta. I remember last 
year some fellows who were in her, saying it 
was ten to one he didn't bring the " Made- 
lina" to grief.' 

All this seemingly carelessly-conveyed in- 
telligence acted, as Lord George intended 
that it should do, as so many needle-points 
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pricking the bare and tender nerves of the 
land-loving Miss Llevi^ellen. 

* What shall we do?' she summoned cou- 
rage to ask of her tormentor. * I said we 
should return at six, and now it's growing 
dark ! what o'clock is it ? — oh, dear me — can 
it be so late ? ' 

But here Margaret, taking upon herself 
the joint offices of consoler and suggester of 
possible expedients, whispered a few coaxing 
words into Cousin Chrissy's ear. 

* My dear, it's quite impossible,' said that 
kindest of kind creatures, in reply to what 
had evidently been proposed to her at the 
prompting of Lord George; *they are all 
single gentlemen, and seem to me so very 

gay.' 

This was said in a whisper, but had the 
younger men of that triumvirate chanced 
to overhear the words, they would perchance 
have questioned how it was that Fletcher 
had contrived to fix upon ' the old girl's ' 
mind (for so the three irreverently called 
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her) such great alarm of his alarming disso- 
luteness of conduct. 

• No, dear Margaret, it really cannot be,' 
said Susan, in the voice which always told 
authoritatively on Maggie ; * it really cannot 
be — and you are wrong to ask such things of 
Miss Llewellen. Go to the Regatta ball, 
indeed ! send for our clothes to Ryde, and 
stay at these strange people's house ! I can- 
not understand even your dreaming of a plan 
so wild.' 

And thus the project, which to the girl 
had seemed so very smiling, was definitively 
quashed; and it only remained for Miss 
Llewellen (whilst she tried to comfort her poor 
favourite with promises of future pleasures) 
to wait, with what amount of patieflfee she 
could muster, the arrival of the hired carriage 
which had been ordered to convey them back 
to Ryde. 

The rain was still descending with a con- 
tinuous pour, defying by its violence all 
present thoughts of issuing from that crowded 
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room. Silence had fallen upon many of the 
party, and some had even taken to the books 
and newspapers that were strewed about, as 
a refuge from the growing tedium of the 
hour. 

*By Jove,' cried on a sudden a man's 
voice, behind a wide-spread sheet of print, 
* here's news for some of us ! Old General 
Barley's dead. A deuced sudden attack ! 
Gout in the stomach ! Who'd have thought 
it? It was only a few days ago — Wed- 
nesday I think it was — I saw him on the 
steps of the United Service, looking as 
hale—' 

•And now there's only the old admiral, 
and then the title goes to — who knows 
who?* said Mrs. Jephson, who was famous 
for her abstruse knowledge about peerages 
and dates. 

* Some fellah,' said young Wentworth, ' so 
I've heard, who runs of errands, or keeps a 
shop ; something too awfully low, they say, 
for anything.' 
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* That's not exactly true,' said Louisa Gra- 
ham; *for Mr. Harley, the one that will 
inherit, was at Oxford; we met him once, 
when we were staying at the Lakes.' 

* But after all it isn't sure he'll ever be Lord 
Ashington — the admiral is only seventy — ' 

* And in his second childhood ; for he's a 
fine precocious old fellow, and is capable of 
any act of folly; even that of taking to 
himself a wife amongst those who might — ' 

* Give an heir in a more direct line to the 
old title and estates — who knows?' said the 
first speaker, turning to his news again ; and 
so, for the moment, the discussion of Alick's 
fnture hopes were brought to a conclusion. 

Susan had heard nothing of that short 
debate, for she had been amused by listening to 
a chaffing conversation between Kit Drum- 
mond and her new friend, the Colonel. 

They had begun by talking over the last 
year's Regatta ball, and some few reputations 
had been, not sacrificed — the time had been 
too short for that — but still a little smrijiedy 
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by the remarks that had been made upon 
them ; and then they had gone on to talk 
of Aylmer's yacht, its fittings up, and various 
preparations for ladies' use and pleasure. 

'He's got such lots of musty old books, 
Miss Brigham,' — ^it was one of Kit's favourite 
evidences of finery ' to ignore the names of 
the unknown ;' — * perhaps you don't know that 
Aylmer's in the literary line — got the old 
poets in his cabin, and that other book — 
that long one— you know— written by some 
man a hundred years ago.' 

' " The Spectator," I suppose you mean,' 
said Susan, who rather to her surprise had 
seen the book in question in the saloon of 
Aylmer's yacht. 

'Exactly; now I know; something like 
" Pickwick Papers," — by Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, wasn't it? or one of those ancient 
dons.' 

' I rather think Sir Roderick Random had 
some hand in bringing the work out,' sug- 
gested Aylmer, with so demure a face, 

c3 
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that Susan could hardly keep her coun- 
tenance. 

* Had he ? you know best ; those kind of 
books are not exactly in my line/ said Kit ; 
— and then, finding that the Colonel had 
obeyed the call of a lady, who, at the other 
end of the room, had some temporary oc- 
casion for his services, Drummond lost no 
time in turning the conversation from literary 
subjects to those which he imagined to be 
more immediately in his own province. 

* Going to the ball to-night, of course ? ' he 
asked. * No ! that's deuced slow of you ; it 
was such fun last year ; there weren't enough 
of flys about, and some of us walked home 
— the women, I mean — it was so jolly, in 
their evening dresses! the moon began at 
six, and didn't stop till five; it was as light 
as day, all night. There's just an outside 
chance that all the drivers will be drunk, 
and that there'll be no carriages to-night 



agam. 



' I should think that would be very tire- 
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some indeed/ suggested Susan, who began 
to feel that it was incumbent on her to make 
some reply to all this chatter. 

* Have you known Aylmer long ? * said 
Drummond, quite irrelevantly to the last 
subject ; * he wanted me to go last year to 
that place out there — ^you know — that place 
you go to by the West Indies — British 
Columbia, that's the name, but it was much 
too slow; I really was obliged to say I'd 
something rather more jolly to do ; and so I 
had ; I knew it was all rot ; he's too great a 
muff to go out of sight of land/ And this 
was the bald, disjointed chat that Susan had 
to listen to while Aylmer, anxious for Miss 
Chrissy's comfort, was hastening to expedite 
the movements of the livery-stable keeper 
from whose establishment the long-expected 
* fly ' had been tardily summoned by Lord 
George. 

*And can you wonder,' inquired the 
Colonel, when on his return, and finding 
Susan alone, the latter laughingly reverted 
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to the conversational talents of Mr. Chris- 
topher Drummond ; * can you wonder that I 
should have resisted, on one memorable 
occasion, the temptation to make this lively 
individual my tete-a-tete companion on a 
lengthened yacht voyage? He has never 
forgiven me for the bad taste I showed ; and 
perhaps I was selfish — who is not ? ' 

* But how could you refuse ? ' asked Susan, 
* he did not offer himself as a " cavalier de 
compagnie " — surely.' 

* I will tell you how it was,' said Aylmer, 
' and ask you, now you know the man, to say 
if I deserve absolution for my self-seeking- 
ness.' 

* I'm sure you'd never do an unkind thing,' 
said Miss Llewellen, looking at him benevo- 
lently. * I didn't see this Mr. Drummond, did 
I, Susan? Was he a little man, old, and 
with yellow hair ? ' 

* No, that was Wentworth pere^ said 
Colonel Aylmer, smiling; *but now, about 
my churlishness? ' 
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* I remember hearing of it once at Chelten- 
ham,' put in Margaret, slily ; * a Colonel Ayl- 
mer with a huge great yacht, and sailing all 
alone.' 

' The evil that men do comes after them,' 
misquoted Aylmer, smiling; ^ and who would 
have thought my selfish acts would ever have 
been sounded in Miss Mayford's ear ; however, 
I deserve it, I'm afraid — He hinted — Oh, so 
very hard, to go — he'd never (so he said), much 
as he'd yachted, once "been in those diggings," 
— he was certain the cruise would be a "jolly 
one" — that the fishing I expected was " first 
rate,"and other suggestions of a similar import. 

^To all these remarks I turned my deaf 
ear, for I have one tliat on occasion is a little 
dullish ; and even when, on the day before 
my departure, the persevering " Kit " offered 
for my acceptance a rather rugged-looking 
old retriever, as a propitiatory offering, I was 
not to be softened in his favour. 

' The real cause of my obduracy lay in the 
fact that I did not care to have my weak- 
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nesses as a ^^ yachting man " held up to pub- 
lic ridicule — I know Drammond well, and he 
knows everybody; nor am I in any degree 
ignorant of what, in the event of my having 
been good-natured enough to invite him, 
would have infallibly occurred: in the first 
place, I, and poor excellent Collett, my sail- 
ing-master, would, to save appearances, have 
been driven out to sea in half a gale of 
wind, and when the glass was falling visibly, 
whilst Drammond, who is, as you may per- 
ceive, a big, vigorous, chattering fellow; 
would have seen with half an eye that I 
didn't like the situation, and would have 
made a capital story of it afterwards. "Good- 
by, old fellow," were his last words, on the 
eve of my departure, as we gave each other 
the parting hand-shake, " good-by, and take 
care of yourself." 

* " Take care of myself! " of course I should. 
And as for the friendly sounding admonition, 
that was, I trusted, a mere conventionalism, 
a solitary reflection which I repeated to my- 
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8elf more than once after the noisy fellow 
had left me. 

* I confess— despite the good reasons which 
existed for my conduct — to a feeling partak- 
ing slightly of shame and regret, as I lay on 
my bed that night; for Drummond was 
anything but rich, and I might, had I not 
been selfish, have done him a kindly turn ; 
so remorseful was I, that I really think if 
the wind had not been howling in the 
chimney (it was at Dover, where the wind 
always does howl), I should have risen, and 
written him an invitation to join me ; as it 
was, however, I lay, and listened, determining 
in my own mind to make some excuse for 
delay if, by the first morning light, the 
weather had not moderated. 

* But, thank heaven ! when the sun arose, 
the breeze — for I believe it had been little 
more — went nearly down, and at nine o'clock 
A.M. the little " Madelina *' was dancing gaily 
out of the harbour. 

* I felt^ scarcely any doubt that Drummond's 
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glass — for he was a very early man — was 
fixed upon the yacht ; indeed, I almost fan- 
cied that I could see him — in his well-made 
sailor's jacket and jaunty sou^-wester — standing 
on the pier-head, and watching our evolutions ; 
whilst I, and to my shame be it spoken, had 
two spare berths at my disposal, and had 
refrained from tendering one to the indigent 
and longing man ! 

* Oh ! my accusing conscience ! and woe for 
the future acerbity of Kit's revengeful tongue ! 
All this, too, because of my inherent egotism, 
which caused me to be unmindful of the 
fact, that Ce quHon possede double de prix 
quand on a le bonheur de le partager.* 

* And did the enjoyments of the expedition 
answer your expectations? ' asked his listener ; 
*but I forgot— Mr. Drummond said some- 
thing in his peculiarly lucid manner, about 
your having changed your plans ; and accord- 
ing to him you never went to the "diggings," 
after all.' 

* Well, to confess the truth, I hardly think 
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T ever made quite sure of going there ; I 
had a year to wait for happiness, but after 
that, fate seemed to have some other and far 
better things in store for me ; it was an object 
with me then to stay near home ; and — but 
there is no use in boring you with either my 
motives or my misfortunes — I went to Scot- 
land, as you have heard, and there met with 
my evil destiny, in the form of Mr. Raynham 
Fletcher — May be all was for the best, but it 
is hard at first to look on these things with 
the calm philosophical eyes which in later 
life we bring easily to bear on the events of 
life/ 

And so saying, the Colonel turned away to 
hide, as Susan fancied, a degree of emotion, 
of which, considering that its cause was 
almost entirely a personal one, he had a 
right to feel in some degree ashamed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

< Gold I Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer'd, and rolFd ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold I '—Hood. 

A LOVELY night followed on that tumultuous 
evening,andthe fresh summer air, relieved from 
its burthen of electricity, came through the 
open windows of the luxurious gentlemen's 
drawing-room at Cowes, and swept away the 
fumes of stale havannahs which clung about 
the walls and curtains. There was a glorious 
moon too — (the moon invoked by Aylmer's 
enemy, the lark-loving Kit Drummond), which 
shed its pale, pure light upon the silent sea, 
and decked it with silvery rippling ribands. 
Not a leaf in the garden but was tipped and 
edged with silver, and the dark shadows of 
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the trees fell across a lawn, light almost as 
in the daytime, with the night-lamp of 
heaven. 

On the gravel walk, backwards and for- 
wards, two men were pacing slowly, the while 
they occupied themselves not only with their 
cigars, but by a serious and apparently an in- 
teresting conversation. 

These two men — (it was nearly eleven 
o'clock, and Drummond had already betaken 
himself to the merry scene of gaiety and dis- 
sipation) — these two men were no others 
than Annesley and Mr. Raynham Fletcher ; 
and the latter was saying, as for the fifth time 
they paced before the open windows of the 
drawing-room, — 

*You haven't forgotten the twenty-seventh, 
I suppose ; for, of course, you intend to renew 
the bill?' 

* Of course I do — renew it — and be d — d 
to it. But, upon my soul, Fletcher, it's rather 
too bad, I think, when you could lend a friend 
the money, that you let me in for paying 
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that brute Solomon such a devil-and-all of 
money. ' 

* He be paid money ! I should like to see 
him just ! Why, the longer this sort of thing 
goes on the more you can't pay — so you'll 
have to " cut " at last. Very sorry, my dear 
fellow, but as you are going on, I see no other 
alternative. And as to my having six hun- 
dred pounds! Why, where the — — do 
you think I was to find it ? Of course I'd 
take up the bill, because I backed it, if I 
could ; but how, is another matter.' 

* Nonsense,' broke in Annesley, rudely ; 
* nonsense and bosh ! But you'll be let in for 
it as well as me, that's something.' 

* You won't do anything to help yourself,' 
said Fletcher, after a pause, during which each 
man continued to pufF his smoke out vigor- 
ously. * You came down here — you said to 
spoon that Mrs. Davidson. I know she's got 
a clear three thousand a year, and I've little 
doubt that the widow 'd marry you to- 
morrow.' 
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* I should think so,' put in Annesley, be- 
tween two whiffs of his cigar. 

^ And after all you might see as little as 
you liked of her afterwards.' 

* And that would be a devilish small order, 
I can tell you. No, my dear fellow, believe 
me it's a great mistake your turning the rich 
widow over to me. Why don't you marry 
her yourself? I can't imagine anything more 
jolly; she's much more in your line than 
mine ; and then Solomon could be paid off* 
all serene. Think of it, I advise you ; her 
age would just suit you, for I'm sure she is 
under fifty.' 

* And has the largest waist in England, and 
the broadest foot. I'm much obliged to you. 
I'm not a lord, and therefore want a lady for 
my wife.' 

' Whew — w — w,' whistled Lord George, 
insolently; * I thought you'd like that sort of 
female plunger. She certainly does come out 
a little strong sometimes. You should have 
heard her yesterday, though I don't suppose 
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it would have struck you ; but really, to-day, 
when she remarked what a " sweet tooth " was 
in the head of all the Joneses — her family you 
know— I felt that if she'd thirty thousand 
pounds a year instead of three, I could not 
make her Lady G — / 

* Well, I suppose you know . your own 
affairs the best,' said Fletcher, sulkily ; * but 
it seems to me that if you ever had a chance 
with Mrs. D — , its U P now ; for every one, 
of course, will tell her of the girl to-day. A 
girl without a shilling that you're going on 
with now, making a cursed fool of, as you've 
done this dozen years with others.' 

* She's very handsome — isn't she ? ' asked 
Annesley ; *a taking little thing too — some- 
thing to pass the time, eh ? Don't you wish 
you had the chance ? * 

* But what's the use of spooning her ? It's 
only wasting time,' said Fletcher. 

' You think so — do you — not so green as 
that. I know a thing or two about this busi- 
ness, and between ourselves this little girl. 
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who after all's a good girl, and would make a 
better wife than all your knowing ones — by 
Heaven ! I should like to see her face if I 
could tell her of the things that many young 
girls talk of now-a-days — ^But, as I was 
sajang, I know exactly how the land lies, and 
that this little thing — this quiet country no- 
body's an heiress too ! Aye, you may stare, 
and consider how I found it out — ^but so it 
is, and — ' 

Well, it was all clear as crystal now ; and 
Fletcher, although he felt rather mortified 
that Annesley should have been beforehand 
with him in so important a discovery, entered 
with seemingly genuine readiness into this 
new scheme for their mutual benefit. 

*0h, by Jove,' he exclaimed, *if you're 
sure of that, it alters the case a little. But 
my advice is — don't be in a hurry to com- 
mit yourself; wait till you've seen it all in 
black and white. In the first place, who is 
she heiress of ? And in the next place, how 
much tin will she get ? * 
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* Heiress of her aunt.' 

*What to the pre-Raphaelite, or rather, 
as Kit called it, the pre- Adamite bonnet ? ' 

* I don't care a d — for my future aunt's 
absurdity,' said Annesley. * On the contrary, 
I have learned to respect a woman who, in- 
stead of bills at Howell and James's, and God 
knows where besides, has a comfortable ba- 
lance at her bankers. I believe, if one knew 
where to look for them, that there are hun- 
dreds of such dear old maids whose pursuit 
in life is saving money, but who — -favte de 
mieux — leave their thousands at last either 
to some stupid charity, — to a treasure of an 
old servant who has been cheating them for 
years, — or, as in this case, to a destitute niece, 
or some other " sweet young creature," that 
they have adopted out of caprice or charity.' 

*But when, and how, did you learn this 
story?' 

' Aylmer told it all to-day to Mrs. Jephson. 
I suppose he saw the women were inclined to 
snub his friends, and thought he'd buy a 
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little decent show of civil looks and words 
for them/ 

* Or perhaps he wanted to come out strong 
himself, and so turned Miss Mayford's hun- 
dreds into thousands. And, by-the-by, you 
didn't say how many of the latter the old 
spinster has.' 

' About four thousand pounds — a year, I 
mean, of course ; and Aylmer says she's made 
a will and left it all to Margaret. The old 
girl seems as weak a vessel as one would 
wish to meet with ; and her niece is every- 
thing to her. It's all right about her money. 
I know it, because I used to see something of 
some other Mayfords at Cheltenham, when I 
hunted there last winter. They talked of 
Miss Llewellen, then, as knowing she'd no 
end of money. Nothing was said at that 
time of this girl's inheritance. Her father 
has a second wife — a horrid snobbish woman, 
who used to treat this little Maggie like a 
dog, or worse. And then this aunt adopted 
her, and Margaret went away to live in Lon- 

VOL. Ill, D 
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don; since which till now Tve heard but 
little of them.' 

No more was said, at least just then, 
between the two (we cannot call them plot- 
ters, although their words might fidrly lay 
them open to a charge of foul conspiracy), 
and they remembering, though tardily, the 
ball, and that the hour was midnight, re- 
entered the silent house, and prepared them- 
selves to play their part in the yearly wind- 
ing up of the Regatta entertainments. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' Oh ! sweett pale Margaret ! 
Oh I rare, pale Margaret ! 
What lit your eyes with tearM power, 
Like moonlight on a fiJling shower? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensiye thought, and aspect pale^ 
Tour melancholy, sweet and firail 
As perfume of the cuckoo flower ? '— Tennyson. 

* I THINK,' said Miss Llewellen, on the morn- 
ing following the very exceptional day which 
she had spent in the fast society we have been 
slightly sketching ; * I think it would be as 
well, perhaps, to ask your cousin Alick here. 
A little change of scene and the sea-air 
would benefit him. Besides, I think we seem 
to want a gentleman just now.' 

' Indeed we do,' said Susan to herself, as 
she remembered Annesley's looks and their 

d2 
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entire helplessness, but these were fancies 
she could not repeat to Miss Llewellen. 

' I am sure it would delight poor Alick,' 
she replied, pressing a grateful kiss on Cousin 
Chrissy's cheek. *But still I greatly fear 
he could not come. All the arrangements 
for my aunt devolve on him — she is so very 
useless, and Florence is but little accustomed 
to business. However, I can but write and 
ask him, for on every account I feel,' she 
added, in a manner which she endeavoured 
to render impressive, *that A lick's presence 
would be advantageous to us here.' 

The truth was that Susan was beginning 
to feel very anxious on many accounts, and 
had taken to questioning herself severely 
on her own motives in keeping silence 
regarding certain suspicions she had lately 
formed. 

She had, on the previous evening after 
administering for the solace of Miss Llewel- 
len's inner woman the customary homoeopathic 
dose of sal volatile, repaired for a moment to 
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Margaret's bed-room, and watched her as 
she lay there sleeping. 

*Poor, defenceless child!' so Susan whis- 
pered to herself. * Alas ! the enemy has an 
ally within the citadel of that gentle heart, 
and the holding out of the weak place is not 
only a mere question of time, but also, I fear, 
of opportunity, for the treacherous foe within 
to do its work! She is so happy now — so 
very happy — that she's smiling in her sleep, 
and I can almost hear that through her 
parted lips she's murmuring a soft song of 
joy, tuned to the music of a grateful heart ! 
Ah, me! what can I do to save her? For I 
am sure — as sure as though I'd heard him 
say the word himself, that Lord George 
knows of Margaret's future riches! Must 
there — for want of some one to step in to 
warn — be yet another and an innocent victim 
to selfishness and avarice ? But still, what 
could I do ? ' she asked herself. * Would the 
inspired tongue of even an angel, or the 
wisest reasonings of a prudent sage, shake 
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the firm trust a woman feels in one she 
loves? Tell her that his past errors may be 
summed up by the million — warn her that 
his sins are deep in scarlet dye— and she will 
not believe you ! Say to her also that for 
years he has played with women's hearts, and 
she will answer that the blame was theirs, 
not his, and she'll maintain through every 
accusation you may bring that he alone is 
true — though every other man may be a 
liar !' 

As both Susan and Margaret had antici- 
pated — ^although neither had spoken their 
convictions openly, they had early visitors 
on the day following that when the Regatta 
had taken place— for they had scarcely sat 
down to luncheon when Lord George An- 
nesley and Mr. Raynham Fletcher were 
announced 

To Miss Llewellen their arrival was any- 
thing but welcome, for she began to imagine 
that the peaceful quiet of her life was gone 
for ever, nor could all the * delicate atten- 
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tions' of the civil Adolphus succeed for a 
time in bringing composure to her spirit. 

His best and most successful effort was 
when he relieved his hostess of the task of 
carving the boiled chicken — and took upon 
himself the duties of hospitality — by in- 
quiring what each guest would *take.' 

* You'll find him very useful, as I told you. 
Miss Llewellen,* Annesley said, * especially 
at this time of day. But Dolly, like most 
people, cannot do two things at once. He 
cannot talk and carve a chicken too. We 
won't be hard upon you, Dolly, for you 
danced all night, and drew too much upon 
your energies ; it's a thing I couldn't do, but 
then I'm not the boy that you are.' 

Never was a simple-hearted, kind old 
maid placed — so thought Susan — in such a 
false position as her poor godmother on this 
occasion ; but as for Margaret, her exceeding 
happiness had made her very selfish, so that 
it was vain to hope for aid or sympathy 
from her. 
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They wandered out (those lovers), when the 
frugal meal was over, into the little garden, 
and there some whispered words were said — 
though Susan could but guess their import — 
which made the girl blush over all her fair, 
pale face, and look away abashed from him 
that spoke them. 

It was the custom of good Cousin Chrissy 
to gather flowers for her * beaupots ' after 
luncheon, and she did not depart on that day 
from her habit. So Raynham Fletcher fol- 
lowed her about, and held her basket and 
the garden scissors for her, talking the while 
with quiet gravity, which did not jar upon 
her country, old-world notions. 

At last the visit was concluded, and the 
three women were once more alone. For 
one of them, however, there was no more 
rest; poor Margarets peace of heart was 
gone for ever ! 

Susan saw this painful truth full clearly — 
saw it in the flushing cheek, and in the down- 
cast eye — so very bright when ever and anon 
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it glanced from under its long fringes, and in 
the long fits of silence and abstraction which 
lately bad been signs unusual with that gentle 
girl. 

But this could not last, and Susan, feeling 
that any efibrt made for Maggie's cure must 
be attempted quickly, determined to rend 
asunder the panoply of reserve in which her 
little friend had clothed herself, and to couch 
a lance against the dangerous foe within her 
heart. 

* Maggie, dear !' she began, seizing the op- 
portunity of Miss Llewellen's momentary 
absence. * Maggie, dear! do try and make 
me happier by saying if all is right between 
you and Lord George. Tell me, are you 
altogether satisfied, and has he well ex- 
plained the reasons for his long and most 
puzzling silence ? Nay, darling, do not turn 
away your head, and look so angry. Can I 
have any motive in these questions but your 
good ? ' 

*0f course not — you have always been 

d3 
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most kind — but — don't be hurt, dear Susan 
— really, I'd rather not — ^not speak of Lord 
George Annesley now to any one.' 

*Not even to me! — not to your best 
friend ? ' pleaded poor Susan, with reproach- 
ful sadness. 

*No, dear Susan, not to you even; for 
you, like all the rest, are prejudiced against 
him, and because he has been a little — a 
little—.' 

*A little what? dear Maggie. Oh, my 
darling, try and not be wilful! Remember 
what a life there is before you, and then 
eternity ! The life beyond the grave which 
you may lose by loving this bad man. What 
do you know of him, after all — what of his 
temper — his principles — and his disposi- 
tion?' 

* I am satisfied — ^more than satisfied/ she 
repeated in a whisper, as though anxious to 
apologize to her absent lover for having even 
listened to a question of his worthiness. She 
spoke, too, with an air of calm decision, and 
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as though desirous that the subject should 
no longer be discussed between them. But 
Susan was of a persevering disposition, and 
would not be thus put off. 

* Margaret,' she said, ^ you must hear what 
I have to say. Your cousin, you know, is 
anxious for your happiness ; but she is timid, 
and her gentle nature fits her ill to be your 
guardian. It is I alone who have the will to 
stand, as now I do, between you and this 
mighty evil; for I can look dispassionately 
on, and see things as they are. You think, 
perhaps, that months ago I was in ignorance 
of what was passing. You think I did not 
know of all those letters, and you imagine, 
perhaps, that I did not connect your illness 
with the cessation of those weekly consola- 
tions. Oh, Margaret, you do not guess how 
much I know, for you have forgotten your 
delirious ravings ; and then you certainly felt 
he did not love you.' 

* Miss Brigham, I will not hear you !' cried 
the girl, who was nearly breathless with pas- 
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sionate excitement. * You have no right — 
I never thought so — you shall not say these 
things to me.' 

'But I must speak of all these painful 
things, dear Margaret, much as I grieve to 
pain you. Compose yourself, then, if such a 
thing be possible, and listen for a few brief 
moments. I know (at least I think I do) 
more of Lord George and of his secret mo- 
tives than can possibly be the case with you ; 
and I beseech you, as you value your own 
peace of mind— for I will not again remind 
you of the wishes of those who are so deeply 
interested in your welfare — I beseech you 
then to consider awhile before you place im- 
plicit trust in one who has already given you 
such sufficient cause to doubt his loyalty and 
truth.' 

She paused, and waited for permission to 
proceed; but Margaret was silent, though 
her firmly-compressed lips betrayed the effi^rt 
that it cost her to check the expression of 
her feelings. 
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Seeing that she was not inclined to answer, 
Susan proceeded with her remonstrances. 

* I have that to tell you, Maggie, which I 
fear will grieve you, and, what is more to me, 
will perhaps turn your heart against me/ 

Still no reply, and Susan, half in anger 
and half in sorrow for her obstinacy, conti- 
nued in a bolder fashion. 

* Margaret, you have seen but little of the 
world, and at your age you cannot have earned 
the experience which teaches us to distrust 
the motives of those who sometimes appear 
to love us best.' 

'Go on ! ' said Margaret, roused at last 
from her moody silence. * Go on, you cannot 
frighten me. He loved me long ago, and 
then I trusted him. He loves me now, and 
m believe him while life lasts.' 

* Granted, dear,' said Susan, gently, * that 
he loved you. Loved you, however, with the 
sort of love which such a man cannot but 
feel when a young girl is near him, and is too 
fresh of beart to hide the pleasure that his 
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attentions give her. But, Maggie, I have 
heard, and so, I think, have you, that Lord 
George is a ruined spendthrift ; and that he 
lives from day to day, no one knows how ; 
and that his debts are very numerous. Now 
can you suppose that such a man could for a 
moment dream of marrying one whose only 
fortune was her youth, her beauty, and her 
goodness ? I ask you this, Maggie, and little 
as youVe learnt of life, I'm sure you know 
the only answer you can give with truth.* 

* Susan,' said the girl, thus eagerly ad- 
dressed, * again I say you have no right to 
talk thus to me ; and what is more, I will 
not listen to these insinuations against An* 
nesley. You say that he is calculating — 
selfish — God knows what besides; and yet 
you do not know one word of what has passed 
between us, and have heard nothing either 
of his position or his motives.' 

^ I do not speak in utter ignorance, Mar- 
garet, for indeed I was far too deeply inter- 
ested in all that touched your happiness not 
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to notice both your correspondence with that 
selfish man and the effect that its cessation 
had upon you. I was in hopes — ^when months 
passed on, and still he gave no sign — ^that you 
had seen the last of him ; and, even now, I 
pray that there may be yet a chance of saving 
you, poor child, from all these evil machina- 
tions/ 

' But what machinations ? Really you 
speak so strangely ; and what am I to say to 
undeceive you? If you had ever had a lover 
of your own it would all seem so different, 
and then perhaps you'd be more merciful to 
me. I cannot see what poor Lord George 
has done. He never once deceived me, but 
told me from the first, at Cheltenham, that 
he was very poor. It was that, and fearing 
that he was injuring me by keeping me en- 
gaged, that made him leave off writing ; and 
then you call him selfish ! ' 

' And what has happened now to make him 
change his mind — ^his tactics — what you will, 
I know not how to name it?' 
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* A change, a very happy change for us, in 
the mind of the old uncle, on whom he is 
dependent. And oh, dear Susan, if you could 
but feel my joy ! He's coming here to-mor- 
row, coming to stay at Ryde; and Cousin 
Chrissy shall know all some day, and if you'd 
only not be cross — ' 

And Margaret kissed her friend with such 
a child-like expansiveness of affection, that 
coming, as did that warm-hearted caress like 
a gleam of sunshine through a summer 
shower, Susan felt utterly silenced and dis- 
armed, desisting altogether for the moment 
from any further attempts either at persua- 
sion or enlightenment, and only hoping that 
some chance discovery might make poor 
Maggie see her lover in his * proper ' light, 
and thus preserve her from the fate that 
seemed in store for her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' IVe thought of all this pride, and all this pain. 
And all the insolent plenitudes of power, 
And I declare, by this most quiet hour. 
Which holds in different tasks by the firelight, 
Me and my friends here, this delightfril night. 
That Power itself has not one-half the might 
Of gentleness.' — Leigh Hunt. 

* And so you really have but three short 
days to spare us?' asked Cousin Chrissy, 
when Alick Harley, clad in his deepest 
mourning, sat by his hostess in her drawing 
room at Ryde. 

* Only three, there's so much going on at 
home. Home,' he repeated, mournfully; 

* it's a strange word to me, and after all I 
think I turn to this one of the several tents 
which I have pitched upon the earth, more 
naturally than to any other, as a resting 
place.' 
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And Alick smiled the rare and expressive 
smile which was the one only charm of his 
plain, homely face. 

'I am so glad you feel it so!' said Miss 
Llewellen, kindly ; * and to make you feel 
still more at home, I have invited, which is a 
great event for me, a gentleman to dinner — 
Colonel Aylmer. You will like him, Mr. 
Harley, I am sure. And you will have to be 
the host, and help us ladies, who have no 
gentlemen belonging to us.' 

Alick, who was always glad to please his 
own and Cousin Susan's friend, entered, with 
a cheerful, happy spirit, into all their plans. 
He seemed so glad of this short respite from 
his many irritating cares, and besides he had 
some pleasant news to tell to Susan — news 
of his sister Florence, who at last, he said, 
was going to make a good man happy. 

* She's had so few advantages,' said Alick, 
on whom Flo s beauty and her winning ways 
had worked their usual effect. * She's had so 
few advantages, and besides she's not the 
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quiet thing by nature tbat my younger sister 
is. Cissy Teggart never had the trials Flo- 
rence has gone through, nor all her great 
temptations. Poor dear girl ! It was not the 
will she wanted — when I was living near 
them — to come and see me in my working 
home ; but what could a young and helpless 
creature do? She could not wander out 
alone to seek me, and — * 

But here poor Alick grew confiised in his 
attempts to justify his sister, for was not her 
exculpation the condemnation of the parents, 
concerning whom he would gladly cheat his 
cousin into the belief that they, in his respect 
at least, were blameless. 

Seeing that he stopped suddenly, Susan 
came to his relief — ^aJthough it must be owned 
that she had not received his news with all 
the internal calmness she could have wished 
for — ^by a remark on Flo's character, as adap- 
ted to her future career in the capacity of a 
clergyman's wife. 

* It is scarcely the one,' she said, * that I 
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should have thought most suited to her 
tastes; but Mr. Bernard is — Mr. Bernard 
has every quality — ' 

And then she also paused, for this sudden 
announcement of his marriage had recalled to 
her many a memory of former half-awakened 
feelings, that had lain smouldering since 
those days, and beneath (she knew it tww) 
the ashes of her withered hopes. 

Susan, in spite of what some might have 
thought her premature old-maidism, both of 
manner, and possibly in feeling, was very 
popular with those who knew her well ; for 
she was good-natured without ostentation, 
cheerful without effort, and well read without 
a longing to display either her learning or her 
gift of memory. She was thoroughly at her 
ease, too, in gentlemen's society. At her 
ease we mean to say, as women are whose 
minds are quite made up to single blessed- 
ness for life. All these causes combined 
made Cousin Chrissy's young companion a 
very pleasant friend and fellow-guest to the 
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two unobtrusive, humble-minded men who 
sat at Miss Llewellen s board, and made her 
look so happy while she fulfilled her hospit- 
able duties. 

For Miss Llewellen, in her quiet way, 
enjoyed society, and loved to feel that it was 
hers to be the dispenser round of some of 
life's good things. It was a cheerful meal 
enough, though Margaret said but little, for 
her heart was full of other things than 
thoughts of food, whether for mind or body. 
But the two gentlemen were suited well, as 
chance companions, and Susan had her word 
for all of them; therefore, though Cousin 
Chrissy was sometimes a little behindhand 
in catching up the sense of what was pass- 
ing, and though Thomson waited under pro- 
test, as it seemed to Miss Llewellen, whose 
spirits rather flagged beneath the thought, 
the dinner, as we've said, passed off as din- 
ners should, without a pause in conversation, 
or a look of weariness from any. 

When the gentlemen, whose habits were 
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both frugal, rejoined the ladies, they found 
them seated at their coffee in the honeysuckle 
porchi and with the sweet evening air, inhal- 
ing the pleasant perfume of the flowers. 

Alick leant over his cousin, and in a voice 
low, but without a shade of aught that could 
be construed into an agitated feeling, he said — 

• I've had a letter just this moment, Susan, 
sent to me on from London. Tis from Au- 
daine. He says that General Harley*s dead. 
A sudden death, poor man ; and then he adds 
— ^he hears the people talking of the future 
earl. Who is he ? Where ? Susan, you do 
not know, perhaps, that I am this man the 
clubs are talking of — I, who have lived a life 
so little suited to such great responsibilities 
— I, who would rather (if I know myself) 
live in obscurity for ever than — but hush,' he 
added, ^ say no more at present. The subject 
is vexatious, and of little interest generally. 
Let us talk of other things.' 

But somehow or other the conversation 
that ensued was not at variance with the 
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fresh ideas and thoughts that Alick's news 
had raised in Susan's breast, for after awhile 
they touched, how need not now be asked, 
upon life's early trials, and on the good and 
ill that's likely to arise to human minds from 
childish sorrows, and the mortifications which 
some blighted ones are doomed to suffer. 

* I believe,' said Alick, * that the conscious- 
ness of great personal inferiority has fre- 
quently (and especially when there is a want 
of sympathy daily felt and suffered from) a 
very injurious effect upon the character.' 

* I can understand that,' said Susan, * for 
never to have been sympathized with is in- 
deed a pitiable lot, and one which is quite 
capable of inducing a morbid despondency, 
likely enough to terminate in incurable hard- 
ness of heart.' 

* It has often struck me with surprise,* said 
Aylmer, * that girls — ^young ladies I should 
say — who are hoydens from inclination, do 
not meet with the same contempt and repro- 
bation which falls to the lot of wretched 
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weakly boys, whose constitutions or whose 
nervous temperaments unfit them for the 
masculine pursuits and amusements which 
they would often, perhaps, gladly follow.* 

* It does seem hard, I must confess,' said 
Miss Llewellen; *and all the time, maybe, 
the poor young gentleman is quite ashamed 
to be such a frightened " stay-at-home.'' A 
little boy like that at school I've often heard 
leads a sad life among the bigger boys ; and 
as to what you say about young ladies being 
tomboys, why I for one must say I feel 
alarmed when little girls don't seem to like 
their needles. It's such a pleasant thing to 
see them love their sampler and a doll, as 
children used to do. I'm toM there are 
young ladies now that write poetry and 
books.' 

• Miss Llewellen was never more right,' 
said Susan, laughing; *and I believe with 
her that cross-stitch and a crochet-needle 
have done much to keep young ladies out of 
mischief. Useful woman's work is decidedly 
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antagonistic to a taste for fine writing and 
spasmodic poetry, and the longer a pen can 
be kept out of our bands tbe better. Don't 
you agree with me, Alick, that writing trash 
is still more dangerous than reading it ? But 
after all, what alternative is there sometimes 
left for indigent young women who are 
anxious to preserve what we so proudly call 
our "independence?"* 

* Femme qui ecint na pas de sexBy quoted 
Aylmer. 

* Which is a hard saying,' said Alick ; * for 
many a woman might tell her story simply 
and with profit to others. There is a moral 
and a lesson to be learned from every human 
life, to say nothing of its deeper interests.' 

*For the interest — yes,' said Aylmer, 
* when the diary is the truthful record of a 
poor man's hard campaigns against ill-fortune; 
but imagine the details of a rich and pros- 
perous individual's life — of one who has lived 
but for himself and his enjoyments, and say 
if, in the sameness of prosperity, there is 

VOL. III. E 
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much to excite our attention or to awaken 
our sympathy.* 

' Soul ! Take thine ease — eat, drink, and 
be merry; true, there is little in such an 
order as that,' responded Alick, seriously, * to 
contribute (excepting in the probable moral 
of retribution) to the useful reading of a rich 
man's biography, but — ' 

' Who's thinking of writing a book ?' asked 
Cousin Chrissy, who had been listening with 
a grave and rather puzzled face to this dis- 
cussion ; • not Susan, surely. Don't, my dear. 
I've read such things of authors ! how they've 
tried to gain a living by their pens, and found 
it quite impossible; and I remember, too, 
that once I tried my best, when I was a very 
little girl, to write a play. I began at " Enter 
John;" but I got no further, and thought, 
when I remembered how many plays there 
were, that I'd been but a little goose to try 
my hand at such a thing.' 

It was rather hard upon Susan, whose 
views were thoroughly practical, and whose 
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intentions were as far removed as any woman's 
could be from the purpose mooted by Miss 
Llewellen, to have this dire suspicion east 
upon her. She laughed, however, merrily, as 
she denied the accusation. 

* You need not be the least alarmed,' she 
said, * dear Miss Christina, for till the reading 
world takes interest — and that I*m sure will 
never be — in the happy loves of married 
people, I shall not take to writing works of 
fact or fiction.' 

Aylmer smiled. * You're right,' he said. 
* The interest flags when the routine of happy 
and contented conjugal existence begins. It 
is married people's hates, their jealousies and 
sins, that people like to read of in this wicked 
world of ours.' 

* Ah, well, it's very sad,' said Miss Chris- 
tina ; * and man and woman too are born to 
sorrow, as the sparks fly upwards ! Maggie, 
dear child, don't stay among the bushes ; a 
heavy dew is falling, and we must all go in. 
Come, Susan ; dear, how wet it feels ! ' 

e2 
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And Cousin Chrissy grew alarmed at her 
imprudence, which had allowed ^her chil- 
dren,' as she called the girls, to stay so long 
out in the evening air. 

Colonel Aylmer looked at his watch, and 
finding it was ten o'clock, he bade his friends 
'Good night,' which ceremony being con- 
cluded, the ladies lit their candles, and with 
a loving kiss from each to each, retired to 
their respective chambers. 

For awhile Alick paced along the gravel 
walk in deep and serious thought. 

There were many subjects that occupied 
his mind just then, and filled it with conflict- 
ing recollections ; but on the whole he was 
contented, happier perhaps than when he 
vegetated in his curate's lodging, with but 
his daily duties and his cares to occupy him ; 
and before a brilliant worldly prospect had 
seemed open to his view. 

And will the man who has borne so well 
the buffetings of adversity stand firm against 
the weakening effects of enervating riches? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

< All things haTe iometliiDg more than barren use ; 

There is a scent npon the briar, 
A tremnloos splendour in the autumn dews, 
Cold moms are fring'd with fire ; 

' The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breath'd flowers ; 

In music dies poor human speech. 
And into beauty blow those hearts of ours 
When love is bom in each/ — A Life Drama. 

And now there came indeed a happy time 
for Margaret Mayford, for truly the season 
when a young girl's heart first echoes to the 
love which she believes is beating in a true 
man's breast for her, is one of unmixed joy. 
There's not a touch or look or whisper, but 
is a blest event to be dwelt on in the stillness 
of the night, and thought on in the loved 
one's absence, till he comes again to give 
some fresher, sweeter joy. 
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Lord George was not one to let this gentle 
girl dwell in her present fullness of sweet 
bliss, too dreamily on sentimental visions 
and on abstract love thoughts, and Margaret 
was therefore subjected to a most energetic 
mode of courtship. 

He had no time to lose, that man whose 
worldly matters were in a state so well nigh 
desperate; and the sensitive girl — shy, too, 
and timid, despite the love that had been whis- 
pered to her — ^was kept — and Susan noticed 
that it was so— in a perpetual fever of the 
heart (if we may thus call it) by Annesley*s 
constant and unrelaxed * attentions.' 

The object of Lord George's former ad- 
miration was very angry with him, and indeed 
with all men at this period. As for poor 
Maggie's lover, she could see— at least she 
fancied so— that he had no love for her in 
his breast : their darling (for through all her 
foolish wilfulness she teas their darling still) 
could hardly be deemed one to keep a vigor- 
ous hold on a man's wandering fancy; and 
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Annesley — Susan half suspected it— would 
often find the society of bis little love so dull 
and vapid, that he would look to her, his 
once admired one, for entertainment and 
variety. She was in no manner gratified by 
this thought when it occurred to her, but, on 
the contrary, she despised the more, a man 
who could not even play his wicked part 
through with a better grace. 

Of Bernard, too, she could not think 
without much quiet indignation, mingled with 
self-reproach. How weak he was ! he whom 
she thought of as a shining light! one to 
rely on for advice and guidance ! and then to 
think that she, his friend, was joining with 
another to deceive him, for might it not be 
called a foul conspiracy ? And was she not 
full well aware how little worthy was her 
cousin of the love he bore her? But yet 
what could she do ? She dared not turn in- 
former and a betrayer of a fellow-woman*s 
secrets ; she would despise herself so utterly, 
could she once bring herself to do the deed. 
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No, she must wait and hope — hope that 
something might yet ^ turn up ' even at the 
eleventh hour, to prevent the sacrifice, and 
save her from the tacit treachery which she 
justly deemed so sinful. 

In the meantime, poor Miss Brigham had 
enough to do in plapng chaperone to Mar- 
garet; something had warned her that she 
should not desert the girl ; and therefore, as 
the self-constituted protectress of unsuspect- 
ing innocence, she wajs ever near at hand to 
watch over and to counsel her. 

Lord George and his almost inseparable 
companion, Mr. Raynham Fletcher, were 
now rarely absent from Ryde, and the latter 
certainly might be said to vie with his 

* noble ' friend in his attentions to the ladies 
of the family in whose society their time was 
spent. At first Susan, whose * nature's plague 
it rather seemed to be to pry into abuses,' 
began to fancy that Fletcher, the well got-up 

* curled darling ' of his own imagination, had 
formed designs on Miss Llewellen*s heiress, 

E 3 
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prejudicial to his dear friend's interests : but 
after awhile this solution of the man's mo- 
tives seemed less probable; for his •atten- 
tions,' which so perplexed Susan, were very 
equally divided between the aunt and niece. 
Had he been one of whom a lover could be 
jealous, Lord George would probably have 
taken umbrage at the incessant compliments 
with which he used to demonstrate his ad- 
miration of Margaret's fresh young beauty ; 
but it seemed to be an accepted fact that 
no one could be jealous of * old Dolly,' and 
that the fire of small witticisms which he 
was doomed to undergo at the hand of his 
merciless companion, was to be the only 
notice taken of the eirdevant young lover's 
interesting attentions. 

Susan, who, with all her fancied enmity 
against mankind, had something left of pity 
in her heart, could have compassionated the 
* badgered man,' but that she thought to 
trace beneath the apparent good humour 
with which he bore the jests at his expense, 
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a hidden purpose of revenge for the sufferings 
he was undergoing. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fletcher's manner to Cou- 
sin Chrissy was marked by a deference as 
flattering as it was unusual. 

He never startled her by unlooked-for 
sallies of jocoseness, or puzzled her poor 
head by using phrases which were all un- 
known in *her day;' the consequence of which 
unusual retemte of manner was that she soon 
became thoroughly — what she would have 
called * comfortable ' in his society. Cousin 
Chrissy was, however, by nature so essentially 
reserved, and strange as the word may seem 
when applied to a person of her age and 
wealth, so extremely Himid,' that it was 
only by their effects on her daily habits and 
spirits, that her faithful companion could 
perceive how thoroughly she was being ac- 
customed to Mr. Fletcher's * delicate atten- 
tion,' and how essential they were becoming 
to her comfort. 

Among the various amusements selected 
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by Lord George as a means of bringing him- 
self and Margaret together, excursions into 
the interior of the island were not the least 
common. On these occasions Fletcher's place 
— and it was the humble one beside the 
coachman — ^was from the first marked out for 
him. He winced a little at this lackeyish 
place at first : but Lord George's quiet inso- 
lence of decision carried all before it, and the 
humble friend soon found that he had only to 
submit. 

* You see the view there beautifully,' An- 
nesley said, * whilst we have only the sym- 
metry of your figure to admire. You should 
be very grateful — shouldn't he. Miss May- 
ford?' And Margaret smiled, and said of 
course she thought so too. 

One day, as a matter of necessity they drove 
to Carisbroke. The weather had been very 
pleasant, for there had been neither sun, nor 
dust, nor rain to grumble at. All had ' gone 
off' with them well and smoothly, and barring 
the broad expanse of * Dolly's' shoulders, 
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which in their sulky stolidnesss seemed charged 
with elements of evil — the view had been 
to all, within the open carriage, bright and 
beautiful. 

The voice of the lover as he whispered to 
the fair girl by his side had been more full of 
tenderness than usual, and not as usual had he 
occasionally included others in the conversa- 
tion that he held with her. Even Miss Llew- 
ellen, unobservant as she generally was, 
seemed startled by his manner, watching anx- 
iously the two who sat opposite to her, but 
who were too entirely self-engrossed to note 
her scrutiny. Cousin Chrissy in that long and 
twilight hour had her mind opened out to 
many secrets. At least she thought so, for 
as gradually the day wore on, and increasing 
darkness hid the lovers' features from her 
view, the worthy lady grew the more im- 
pressed with the heavy burthen of her respon- 
sibilities, and resolved that she would lose no 
time in holding counsel on the subject, when 
she and Susan should be alone together. 
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On their return through the town, they 
called at the post-oflSce for letters, which Lord 
George had been expecting ; and about the 
receiving of which he seemed not a little 
anxious. He had not waited for the coming 
of an attendant from the little shop, but had 
rushed himself into the office to demand the 
missives which on his return he held within 
his hand. One of them he seemed to scan 
with an eye of curious and especial interest, 
holding it to the fading light that he might 
the better judge from whence and whom it 
came. 

Fletcher looked down upon him from the 
carriage box, seeming to ask a question 
silently. 

' All right,' said Annesley, as he sprang 
again to Margaret's side, and then they 
drove towards home. 

On their arrival at the house, the usual in- 
vitation to * tea ' was given to and accepted 
by the gentlemen, and then the three women 
remained for a short while alone. 
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Margaret, like a spoilt child as she was, 
had often asked her cousin why she would not 
ask their friends to dinner, and to Susan, 
indeed, she had frequently expressed her dis- 
may at such a patent breach of hospitality. 

On this occasion her opinions were ex- 
pressed more decidedly than usual. 

* Cousin Chrissy,' she began, * where do you 
think that Lord George goes to dinner? 
They must at least be quite as hungry as our- 
selves: besides it is so late to-day, and it 
would be so nice to have them here instead 
of being by ourselves.' 

* My dearest child ! ' cried Miss Christina. 
* What a strange idea ! Those gentlemen are 
not at all like Susan's cousin, or my old friend 
the Colonel. They want all kinds of things — 
soups of all sorts, and wines and sauces! 
While we have only just our two boiled 
chickens and our currant tart ! No, dear — it 
really cannot be. I'm very glad to see them 
both at tea ; and, indeed, it's quite a treat to 
see how Mr. Fletcher eats the bread and 
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butter. It shows a homelike, simple taste — 
and as for Lord George Annesley — ' 

* Oh, Lord George does not signify, dear 
Cousin Chrissj. He likes his pipe and walk 
amongst the trees much better than his dinner. 
Only I should like you once — just only once 
— to ask them both, and Colonel Aylmer, too, 
for Susan's sake. Susan is very sly, but I can 
see what's going on. And, Cousin Chrissy, you 
shall have no trouble, for Til arrange it all 
with Susan's help. Why even at home, papa 
would trust me with the wines, and say that I 
could order dinner well. Say " Yes," dear 
Cousin Chrissy, and you shall have so many 
kisses.' 

And suiting the action to the word, the 
coaxing girl threw her soft arm round Miss 
Christina's neck, and pressed her lips upon 
her cheek. 

Miss Llewellen was not proof against the 
combined arguments and caresses of her fa- 
vourite: but even in yielding she expected 
some concession in return, and this concession 
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was the confidence of the young girl who led 
her almost as her fancy pleased. 

^ Margaret, dear child,' said Cousin Chrissy, 
timorously ; * you know that I cannot refuse 
a request of yours; but, in return, will you 
grant one of mine ? ' 

And here Miss Chrissy paused abruptly, 
for the poor lady was so constitutionally shy, 
that she trembled even before the child, who 
had so much reason to regard her with grati- 
tude and affection. Her very nature, too, 
and every feeling, were so compounded of a 
native delicacy, that she almost felt like an 
intruder on her little cousin's secrets, whilst 
thus endeavouring to satisfy herself con- 
cerning the state of things existing between 
Lord George and Margaret. 

* I know but little, dear,* she continued, 
after a pause, during which Maggie remained 
resolutely silent. * I know but little, darling 
child, of love affairs; and maybe you will 
think that an old maid like me has little right 
to question you. But you are my own child, 
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you know, and trusted to my care. There- 
fore, I think, I ought to ask how matters 
stand. I mean if — ^if — ^you are engaged to 
marry Lord George Annesley ? ' 

The last words were spoken hurriedly, and 
although the four small letters that spell love . 
had not escaped the spinster's lips, the blush 
upon her cheeks was deeper far than that 
which spread over Margaret's hce as she 
replied — 

* You need not be uneasy, Cousin Chrissy, 
for it is all right now. He was so very poor, 
and feared papa would never let me marry 
him ; but now he will be richer, not a great 
deal, however, but we both love each other 
dearly, and that I'm sure is everything. And 
you'll give your consent, too, I'm sure, dear 
Cousin, when Lord George comes to ask for 
it ; but it's a secret yet, and he must tell you 
first, you know.' 

And having thus made her confession, 
Maggie again threw her arms round Cousin 
Chrissy's neck, and kissed her tenderly. 
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What need existed now for any further 
questioning ? Good, guileless Miss Llewellen 
was even more than satisfied with what had 
been confided to her ; for the true woman's 
interest in a love affair was kindled in her 
breast, and dear as Margaret had before been 
to her, she was still dearer now, when sur- 
rounded by the halo of this new and fas- 
cinating interest. 

To Susan's ideas, affairs did not appear 
quite in so satisfactory a light, for she could 
not cast off a lurking distrust of Annesley 
and his motives ; while vague suspicions con- 
nected, she knew not why, vrith Mr. Rayn- 
ham Fletcher kept her mind unsettled and 
alarmed. 

Margaret was too happy to notice that her 
friend's congratulations (when the substance 
of the just-repeated dialogue was divulged 
to her) were not altogether as cordial as 
they might have been, nor would it have 
seemed to her a subject of much import 
had she been informed, when they separated 
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to perform their several toilettes, that of 
those three women's hearts, one was still 
laden on her account with anxiety and dis- 
trust. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' But ever and anon of griefs snbdaed, 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting. 

****** 

And dighi withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight that it would fling 
Aside for eyer.' — Btbom. 

* So Gerald's really coming back directly 
What an awful bore for you ! * 

' Well, it isn't jolly/ said Mrs. Gerald Ber- 
nard, to whom the remark (which was made 
by Miss Florence Harley) was addressed. 

' It's anything but jolly ; for I never know 
any more than the dead how he'll take any- 
thing.' 

' It will depend a little, I suppose, on what 
sort of physic you expect him to swallow,' 
said Florence, with a saucy smile. 

' What extraordinary things you fancy,' said 
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Olive. *You always seem to think there's 
harm in everything and everybody. Pm not 
the least afraid of Gerald's coming home, 
because I've — ^because — ' 

* Because v^rhat ? ' said Florence, laughing. 

* Oh, Olive, dear, how rich you are I I don't 
understand the meaning of the word " afraid." 
Afraid, too, of a husband! Why, when I 
shall be a Mrs. Bernard, you will see a thing 
or two, or I'm mistaken. And as for Captain 
Gerald, it's my firm belief that you could 
bring him to his bearings, if you liked it, 
now.' 

*I couldn't,' Olive said, and there was a 
moody frown upon her brow, as she replied. 

* I couldn't. And you would think with me, 
if you knew all that's past. But, Florence, 
sometimes, and it's when I'm not quite well, 
— for we poor women have not rough men's 
iron constitutions, — sometimes I think if 
Gerald had behaved in some way differently, 
I could have loved him dearly. It was not 
all my fault. He was so cold and strange. 
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and that a few weeks only after we were 
married.' 

* And that of course shut you up too. I 
dare say you are right ; for I believe it's in a 
woman's nature to love her husband well. 
And then of course you took to flirting, and 
had a thing or two to hide like other people.' 

* Nothing of that sort — no, indeed,' said 
Olive, eagerly. * Of course, I flirted — I had 
nothing else to do— but I leave the things 
to "hide" to my good sister-in-law. I do 
believe she loves the very ground that Ernest 
Audaine treads upon. She's not like me. 
I know directly when a man is going to 
spoon me— really — and then I give him up 
quite quietly, of course ; for though my hus- 
band doesn't love me any more than he does 
the figure-head of his ship, he would not let 
a thing like that go by, you may be sure.' 

* Of course not ; but when do you expect 
him home to look into these little matters ? ' 

' In a week's time they think.' 
' And you will go to meet him ? ' 
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* At Portsmouth — yes ; so Clayton says I 
should — and he'll go too. Oh, Florence ! 
what a lucky girl you are to have a lover 
like my brother-in-law. I am so certain he 
would not be rude or cold or careless. 
Why, even to me (whom in his heart he 
hates, I think) he is so very gentle. He 
would not treat a woman roughly — could 
not show her that he loathed her, and de- 
spised her.' 

'Well — but — ' said Florence, laughing, 
for she had little sympathy to spare for hei 
friend's woes — ' if I should happen to inspire 
him with such unpleasant feelings, it is just 
possible that even Mr. Bernard, who, I sus- 
pect, has a tolerable share of the family organ 
of combativeness, may not be able to keep 
his opinions to himself. But tell me, Olive, 
how do you get on with Mrs. Clavering?' 

* Pretty well; only she is very deep, I 
think, and she's so thick with my arch-enemy 
Audaine ; he's going to Cowes next week, 
and she'll be quite alone, excepting for the 
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child. She's fond of her. I sometimes al- 
most wish that I had one, too.' 

*Do you?* said Flo. *How very odd! 
To me it would be horrid; and upon my 
word I sometimes think it's that conceited 
little Minnie that makes me put off marry- 
ing her papa.' 

*Do you think you'll ever gain your will 
about Northamptonshire?' 

*God knows; but if I don't, I shall not 
fidl for want of trying. But, Olive — this is 
very slow — this London — and Alick's lec- 
tures — and mamma's complaints! Thank 
goodness! That delightful "party's" going 
down to Cissy's soon, to do the grand- 
mother — and that good old thing at Cowes 
— old Miss Llewellen, has asked me down 
to stay a day vrith them, when Alick goes 
there next.' 

' And Clayton ?' 

' Will come with us, I suppose. It will be 
some sort of lark — not much however.' 

* Better than nothing,' put in Olive, with 

VOL. III. F 
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a desponding voice, and then they parted to 
pursue their several avocations for the day. 

* I think we must wait a little longer for 
them, Margaret/ was Miss Lewellen's meek 
suggestion, when Florence, accompanied by 
her brother and her future husband delayed 
(for Florence rarely was in time for any- 
thing) their expected arrival i^t Cousin 
Chrissy's house. 

^ But look,' said Maggie, whose impatience 
was written visibly, not only on every fea- 
ture of her face, but was to be heard in the 
beating of her small foot upon the carpet as 
she stood before the window, *look, dear 
Cousin Chrissy, how the yacht's sails are 
ready; and Colonel Aylmer, too, I'm sure 
he's waiting for us all this time/ 

* We'll walk a little way,' suggested Susan, 
*• and we may meet them, perhaps.' 

The which hope was justified -by the ap- 
pearance — ^soon after their departure from the 
house — of the truants in question. They had, 
as Susan, who knew her cousin's ways, anti- 
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cipated, landed at Cowes by an earlier 
steamer from Southampton, and had lingered 
in that gayer town for two good hours before 
proceeding — which they had eventually done 
overland — to Ryde. 

All was cheerfulness and gaiety when the 
two parties joined their pleasant companions ; 
for Florence could, when she chose, be very 
entertaining; and on that morning especially 
she seemed in brilliant spirits. 

• How fortunate for us,' she said, * that you 
are going to put to sea ! I have been dried 
so long in London dust and smoke, that 
nothing short of showers of spray — real 
heavy weather — with the dead lights in — 
the sort of thing that Miss Llewellen likes, 
I'm sure — will ever make me damp again. 
But are you going for? To Cherbourg, 
perhaps, or the Channel Islands. I've plenty 
in my kit for a short cruise like that. But 
oh. Miss Mayford ! what a darling yachting- 
jacket ! Why hasn't Susan got one ? Susan, 
you're growing into a demure old maid! 

f2 
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Where are your brazen buttons ? Have you 
a soul above them ? ' 

' Miss Brigham is altogether deficient in the 
article, I imagine/ broke in a harsh masculine 
voice, speaking from the other side of the 
young lady under discussion, and Florence, 
looking across her cousin to ascertain from 
tvhom the voice proceeded, recognized to her 
Jismay one whom she had seen and known 
in days gone by, but whose face could never, 
by the strangest conglomeration of circum- 
stances, be more thoroughly unwelcome to 
her than at the present crisis. 

* Miss Harley — Mr. Fletcher,' said Susan, 
thinking it best to introduce her two * sup- 
porters ' to each other: and then slipping 
from her place between them, she passed 
round quietly to Miss Llewellen's side. 

Many a weary month — aye, more than 
a year, had passed away since, in foreign 
latids, Florence Harley's eyes had rested on 
the man who now walked close beside her. 
His voice she had not doubted for a moment 
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nor was the robust and * loud ' dressed figure 
greatly changed. But then the name ! 
Fletcher — she had never known him called 
so in the time gone by. Ah well ! what 
mattered it ? She could not doubt the man's 
identity. As easy would that task have been, 
as to remove the fifteen stone of flesh and 
blood that brushed against her ample crino- 
line. So Florence strove to subdue the beat- 
ing of her heart — and braced her vigorous 
nerves for the next words that she felt sure 
must follow upon that strange and most un- 
looked-for introduction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' II n'y a pas de chemin trop long 2k qui marche lentement et 
sans se presser ; il n'y a point d'ayantages trop 61oign^ k 
qui 8*y prepare avec patience.' — La Bbutebe. 

' It is sometime since we met, Miss — * 

* Harley ; you may address me by the name 
you've heard me called by,' broke in Florence, 
savagely. 

* It's rather hard sometimes to recollect 
young ladies' aliases. And when I think — ^ 

' But you have no need to think,' said 
Florence, almost supplicatingly, and whilst 
throwing round her a reconnoitering glance. 
* We must both find it more convenient to 
forget the past. And, Mr. Fletcher — since it 
seems that you too enjoy another name — ^you 
will bear in mind — ^pray do,' she added, for 
the man she knew could be a dangerous 
enemy — * that we might both destroy each 
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other, and that it would be foolish when — 
when 1 have powerful friends whom you may 
think it wise to make your own.' 

' I cannot understand it all as yet, and if 
I promise — ' 

* WeU?' 

* It will not be for nothing.' 

* For nothing ! Pray speak out. No ; do 
not now. There may be some one listening ; 
later perhaps I'll try to speak to you — ' 

* There's no time like the present,' Fletcher 
answered, coarsely. * And hark you, now, 
young lady; it's only a few months ago, after 
vowing to be mine, I lost you. And you left 
me with a promise on your lip, and if I fail 
to claim it — may — ' 

* Hush — hush ! for mercy's sake, ' said 
Florence, roused by his rash words into a real 
agony of terror. * Be still — or they will hear 
you.' 

* Not they — they're busy with their own 
affairs ; and, Florence, you shall hear me now, 
or—' 
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* Go on,' said Florence, whose temper was 
beginning to get the better of her prudence. 
• Go on, it is so manly what you're doing ! So 
very worthy of a gentleman in " good so- 
ciety" to threaten and alarm a woman ! ' And 
there was a sneer on her red lip as she said 
the words that might cost the speaker dear 
in later days. 

* By heavens ! ' muttered her companion 
through his close - clenched teeth. ' By 
heavens ! you are bold to brave me. Do you 
remember where I saw you first ? The narrow 

dirty street at . The little doctor, and 

the — ; ' but here his voice sank to a 
hissing whisper, and Florence, recoiling from 
him, shuddered visibly. 

* I was a useful tool in those days,' he went 
on to say ; ^ but the time came when you 
could do without me, and then you threw 
me over as you would a dog, or a worn-out 
dress that was of no more use to you. But 
you were not quite wise, my brilliant beauty. 
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and when I vowed to hold you in my power, 
and if I chose to ruin you — ' 

* And you,' said Florence, turning full upon 
him, and speaking loud, for they had fallen 
out of earshot of the rest. * And you — 
while threatening me in this base, cowardly 
fashion — does nothing tell you, that you too 
might dread exposure ? Have you forgotten 
why you left that miserable town? Has 
Colonel Dixon no bad memories left of all 
his dishonourable doings there? Foul play 
at cards, and other little pleasant episodes. 
Have you forgotten, too, the cut of Count 
Max's cane across your cheek? and—' 

* All in the way of business,' said Fletcher, 
impudently, although he winced a little at her 
bitter words. 

* Of business!' began Florence, indignantly; 
but at that juncture steps were heard ap- 
proaching them, and in another moment 
Clayton stood by Florence Harley's side. She 
looked up in his face for one short moment, 
and then at once contrasting its clear lines 
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with those that marked the ignoble counte- 
nance of him who dared to threaten her, and 
who withal seemed now to her fastidious taste 
so mean and vulgar, — Florence felt the whole 
bitterness of the painful truth — namely, that 
'^ there is no anguish like an error of which 
we feel ashamed." ' 

But by this time they had arrived at the 
end of the pier, and were preparing to step 
into the * gig ' of the * Madelina,' which, with 
her picked crew of four smart sailors, lay in 
waiting for them at the steps. 

The short colloquy between Florence and 
her old acquaintance had passed without 
notice by any of the rest of the party, and 
immediately on their gaining the yacht's 
deck, Fletcher, as usual, took his place by 
Miss Llewellen's side. From her he learned 
(for it was no secret) Miss Harley's engage- 
ment to the dark, handsome man whose de- 
votion to his bride elect was so marked and 
constant. And Raynham, as he watched 
those different pairs of lovers — felt that be. 
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the man of middle age, the butt of that 
mean spendthrift, had been distanced in the 
first heat of the race ; but that all was not 
over, and that for him there yet remained 
that blessed thing, — Revenge. 

There is no need to dwell on the details of 
that day's * pleasuring.' To some amongst 
the guests on board the ' Madelina,' it was 
one of unmixed enjoyment, whilst for 
others (but is not the homely proverb ever 
true, that ^ one man's meat is another's poi- 
son ? ') it was a time of heart-burning, envy, 
and internal strife. 

They landed at Cowes, and there Fletcher 
had ample opportunity of judging of the fact 
which Florence had asserted as true — namely, 
that she had powerful friends; for very marked 
was the change that was now perceivable in 
the greetings of those who had on a former 
occasion so evidently looked down on Miss 
Llewellen and her party. 

They were * personages' now — ^those un- 
known, and, according to Cowes fashions, 
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ill-dressed women — for circumstances had 
drawn them into another world — the world 
of Grahams, Wentworths, What-nots — and 
so the haute voUe that fluttered on the 
beach made much of Aylmer's friends, and 
petted Alick, who looked rather foolish, 
Susan thought ; and then she began to tremble 
for her friend's stability of mind and purpose. 

It was a fortunate day in every way, for 
they were not becalmed, but all came home 
in time to spend their evening at Miss 
Christina s tea-table. The tete-ort^tes were 
three on that occasion ; and it was well that 
the two pretty drawing-rooms afforded space 
enough for those three pairs of separate 
dialogues. 

Florence was to Clayton's fancy very 
charming that delightful evening. She was 
subdued and still, listening to him as was 
not every day her wont ; and Bernard, al- 
though he did not ask himself exactly why, 
felt that his 'love' had gained still more in 
sweet attractiveness. 
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Susan iras at her usual post — the tea- 
table — whilst Colonel Aylmer, who to her 
mind seemed bom for such small household 
work, assisted in her labours, and distributed 
the tea-cups to the ladies. 

Fletcher was seated near to Miss Llew- 
ellen, to whom in a way peculiar to himself 
he strove to play the agreeable. He had 
early discovered that his hostess, in common 
with many other philanthropic and little 
occupied single ladies, indulged in a decidedly 
developed taste for the noble art of medicine. 
The penetrating * Dolly,' too, now knew full 
well that she retained a doctor in her service 
whose prescriptions were to her almost as 
valuable as gospel truths ; and that the bash- 
ful lady had — but this was in strictest con- 
fidence, and whispered under protest — a 
* private pill,' compared to whose well-proved 
merits those of life's genuine elixir were faint 
indeed ! 

All this was diving very far into Miss 
Chrissy's secrets, and when at last the stout 
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man took to talking medically also, in- 
sinuating a word or two sometimes con- 
cerning kindred symptoms common to our 
degenerate race, and mentioning with praise 
a rival doctor of his own, Miss Chrissy fairly 
grew communicative, and whispered words 
were heard to come mysteriously from the 
corner where they sat in staid communion. 

Susan listened, and was amused ; and the 
more especially when Miss Christina, having 
apparently exhausted a portion of her en- 
thusiasm regarding * Dr. Norton,' turned with 
renewed spirits to various remedies she had 
tried for various ailments, and amongst the 
rest to spiders^ webs. 

' I assure you, Mr. Fletcher,' she was say- 
ing, * that if you will but try it, you will be 
delighted. It is so very good for asthma, 
which I think is what you say you suffer 
from.' 

* Not he,' said Annesley, who had risen and 
stood near her; *and I doubt if anything would 
do him good; however, he can't be worse, 
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poor fellow ! How many spiders do you em- 
ploy, Miss Llewellen? and how many cob- 
webs must poor Dolly swallow? He's got 
enough upon his poor old brain for two men 
now/ And having thus slightly tormented 
his habitual victim, Annesley returned to 
Margaret's side. 

From bodily ailments, and their proper 
remedies, the conversation of the middle- 
aged pair soon turned, and still to Susan's 
entertainment, and for that matter to Colonel 
Aylmer's also, upon mental sufferings, and to 
the sorrows of those heavily-visited ones who 
are bowed down daily by the weight of care 
they have to carry. And here it was clear 
that * Dolly ' was in his element, for Miss 
Christina's sympathizing face grew longer as 
she listened to the journal of his woes. 

'It's the morning,' Mr. Fletcher com- 
plained. * I don't know whether you feel it 
so, Miss Llewellen, but I always find that 
the morning is my most trying time.' And 
Dolly looked down on his broad expanse of 
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embroidered waistcoat and massive watch 
chain with a plaintive air, calculated, as he 
felt, to work on Miss Christina's kindly 
feelings. * Sometimes, indeed,' he added, 
with a still more melancholy air, ' I awake 
with such a load of undefined affliction in my 
heart, that I try — I try — I mean I want to 
go to sleep again, and forget it all.' 

* The Bible says,' suggested Miss Llewellen, 
with a consoling air, Uhat heaviness may 
endure for a night, but that joy cometh in 
the morning.' 

* The Bible didn't mean exactly Dolly's 
mornings,' remarked Annesley, who was ever 
alive to the chances of * chaffing ' his obse- 
quious friend successfully, — and who was also 
becoming rather tired for the moment of the 
small variety of making love to Margaret. 

*The fact is, my dear fellow,' he continued, 
getting up from his place by Maggie's side, 
and standing opposite his victim, — * the fact 
is this — and Miss Llewellen knows that it's 
in Scripture — the real fact is that " there's a 
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time for all things." You cannot eat your 
cake and have it too — I believe that that's in 
Proverbs, but it should be, if it isn't — don't 
you think so. Miss Llewellen ? and that at 
your time of life, Dolly, it's tempting Pro- 
vidence to do fest things. You should begin 
to lead a quiet life, and go to bed, with a tall 
nightcap on, two hours before midnight. You 
must give this aged reprobate some good 
advice, ma'am, — and, Fletcher — quite be- 
tween ourselves — I think your talking in this 
presence of the bad consequences of a mis- 
spent life is quite the very height of in- 
decorum.' 

'I hope,' said Fletcher, rising from his 
chair, and looking very red — * I hope that 
Miss Llewellen knows me far too well to 
believe me capable of anything of the sort ; 
I hope — ' 

* Stop a moment, Dolly, and let us clearly 
understand each other,' Lord George began, 
with an air of irritating gravity ; * what do 
you mean by "anything of that sort?** 
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Young men will be young men — that we 
must all admit ; and perhaps Miss Llewellen 
may now believe that old men sometimes 
will be young as well. It's a most laudable 
ambition on your part, my dear Dolly, only I 
don't quite understand why you should amuse 
your friends with the results of your juvenile 
indiscretions/ 

And having so said, Annesley sauntered 
away to look with Margaret on the beauty 
of the night, whilst Fletcher, thinking over 
the ridicule that the reckless man had heaped 
upon him, resolved, with a still deeper and 
an angrier vow, to bide his time and be re- 
venged at last. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* Oh, 1 fear 
That what is past will never let me rest I 
Why, when none else is conscious, but myself 
Of my misdeeds, should my own heart's contempt 
TVouble me ? Have I not the power to fly 
My own reproaches?'— Shsllet. 

Of the three young girls who in their seyeral 
chambers laid awake to dwell upon the 
Tarious occurrences of that not uneventftil 
day, one only could lay her head upon her 
pillow without a pang of self-upbraiding for 
the share that she had had in them. 

We will look first at Susan Brigham, as 
with her snow-white dressing-gown flung 
around her shoulders, she sits beside the open 
latticed window of her room, and looks out 
on the stars* 

The night is very still, and she can think — - 
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not quite in peace, indeed, but undisturbed 
by outward and uncongenial sounds. 

Her thoughts are all on those two coming 
marriages, and of the indirect concern she 
grieves to think she has had in both. 

* If I had but been honest ! ' was her in- 
ward accusation. * If only I had had courage 
from the first to tell the whole, entire truth, 
this evil, I suppose, would not have been. 
Who brought that artful, scheming woman 
to the Grange to play her wicked part of vile 
dissembling ? Who but the one whose part 
it was to guard that kind and unsuspecting 
friend from suffering through a fraud so 
monstrous ! And yet even now I ask myself 
the oft-repeated question — What other 
course was left for me to follow ? Florence 
had been my friend. She was my near rela- 
tion. Well, that reason, perhaps, ought to 
have made me feel more shy in aiding her. 
But, then — ah, yes ! — she seemed a woman 
in such dire distress, that even now I feel I 
could not choose but take her by the hand !* 
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And, for the moment, Susan was relieved 
by the resolution she had arrived at. 

It certainly had been a case of considerable 
diflSculty — complicated, too, as it undoubt- 
edly was, by the fact (one, however, of which 
Susan would probably have stoutly denied 
the existence) that the said young lady had 
something very nearly approaching to an affec- 
tion for the gentleman whose approaching 
marriage was causing her now so much of 
serious disquietude. 

He was, she thought — and justly, too — so 
much above her cousin — so much too good, 
in short, for one whose life was one long lie 
and base imposture; and yet she dared not 
undeceive him ! Would he believe her even, 
when, on the other side, the syren s voice was 
whispering to him, and the witch's dark, soft 
eye looked into his with such bewitching 
power ? 

But, more than all of this, Florence had 
trusted to her honour and her truth. Florence 
had not a thought that she would betray her 
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confidence ; and therefore Susan felt her lips 
were sealed, and that, so far as her late re- 
solutions could prevent the marriage, her 
cousin's lot was fixed. 

There still remained, however, one on whose 
great influence with Bernard the anxious girl 
had some reliance ; and that one Tv^as no other 
than their old acquaintance, Ernest Audaine. 
He was at Cowes, she had heard from Ber- 
nard, and would visit them. So she resolved 
to wait ; and if she saw him, why then she 
would open out her heart to Bernard's friend, 
and — Heaven knew! — perhaps together they 
might save him yet. 

But, whilst these thoughts and resolutions 
were passing — with the quiet that became 
her gentler character — ^through Susan's busy 
brain, there was close beside her, and only 
parted by a narrow wall of separation, a 
woman plunged in the dark depths of almost 
grovelling despair. 

Let us look at Florence Harley, as she is 
seated there before her toilet-table : with her 
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light evening dress but slightly disarranged, 
and only showing above its muslin folds the 
snow-white throat, and just the form of that 
fair, faultless bust. Her hair — ^it seemed she 
could not bear the slight confinement of its 
massive braids — ^her dark hair fell about her 
fSEu;e in masses, and through it gleamed her 
little snow-white fingers, decked with their 
brilliant gems. 

You can just see a portion of her face, and 
that is deadly pale, with only a dark rim 
around her eyes, which seemed to long for 
tears that would not come. 

' My Grod !' she muttered, as the thronging 
thoughts pressed onward all too quick for her 
to answer their sharp questioning. * My 
God!' she said. *And is it really come to 
this? In evil dreams Fve femcied such a 
horror happening ; but then it seemed so 
distant, that I chased it from me. And now 
to find him here! That devil — that mean, 
vulgar man, in whose base power I am ! He 
dared to threaten me, the villain ! Dared to 
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say that he could blast my prospects, blight 
my love, and throw me back upon the heart- 
less, jeering world, a vile, dishonoured thing ! 
And, worst of all, I had to smile upon this 
man. I bad to look a lie into his face, and 
seem as though I saw the coarse, brute pas- 
sion written there, without a shudder ! Oh, 
wretched, guilty women ! what base things 
can you become, when men like these can dare 
to make you fear their power ! And then, 
to turn from him and look on Clayton ! — on 
Clayton with his noble, generous face, on 
which is written so much tender delicacy, 
that even — ^yes, I feel it would be so— even 
did he know my fault, he would not cease to 
treat me with the chivalrous respect he feels 
is due to women. There have been weeks — 
aye, even months — when I've been able to 
shut out completely from myself the recol- 
lections of the past. But then — ah, heaven ! 
how little do good people guess what the 
sharp pangs of conscience really are; or 
how unendurable are the remorseful suffem 
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ings that follow on the memory of a crime ! 
There are moments when my deceit and sin 
stand straight before me, and shut out every 
hope. In the darkness of the night they 
creep close to me in my loneliness, and chase 
sleep away. From every corner of the house 
the voices of the past seem whispering horrid 
words into my ears, and filling all the air with 
fearful memories !' 

After awhile, the miserable girl — ^for at 
that moment, oppressed by nervous forebod- 
ings and by the recollections of Raynham's 
threats, Florence was as miserable as even 
she deserved to be — after awhile, then, she 
left her seat, and with her hands clasped 
together still, but with stiff, straightened 
arms, she paced about the narrow room. 

* He shall not have his will,* she muttered 
to herself, at last. * No, not if I die to save 
myself, and to defeat his purpose. This is 
my only hope in life, my only chance ; and if 
I lose it — Clayton, you do not know me yet. 
You doubt my love sometimes you do not 
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guess the passionate devotion that I can feel 
for you. Sometimes I envy Olive ; for she is 
cold of heart, and does not need the love 
that I must feed upon, or die. Oh, mother ! 
mother ! I have often thought, if you had 
been as other mothers, and if ever-loving 
words and looks had blessed my childhood, I 
should have been something different ! But 
now that's all too late, and I have no defender 
but myself — no one to stand between my sin 
and Clayton's love but my own weak arm ' 
— and she held out the soft, beautiful limb 
with a bitter smile upon her lip — *and the 
strong will that as yet has never iailed 
me.' 

Half-an-hour after this winding-up of 
Florence Barley's soliloquy, all was dark- 
ness round the house. But within a stone's 
throw of the gate that led to it, two men 
were still walking arm-in-arm, and talking 
low and seriously. 

*I cannot understand it, A lick,' one was 
saying (it was Florence's betrothed), and the 
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two were on their way to the hotel where 
they were to pass the night. 

* I cannot nnderstand how Miss Llewellen 
can endure to have those men about her. I 
have no right to interfere, you know— but 
you — ' 

' I am quite as powerless,' Alick answered. 
* I regret as much as you can do, to see 
that such men as Fletcher — as Annesley 
too— a ruined, heartless profligate, should be 
received as intimate companions in that 
house. Often and often I have thought it 
over, and can only come to this conclusion, 
that there is but one single being we know 
who can help us in this diflSculty — and that 
that one is Ernest Audaine.' 

* Right,' exclaimed Bernard, in a tone of 
much relief. 'Ernest's of course the man. 
We'll have him here to-morrow, and then, 
too, Florence will assist us. Florence is so 
ready-witted. We must consult with her. 
And, Alick, put in a word for me, old fellow 
— for the marriage, I mean — time wears 

o2 
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SLWBjf and I am not growing younger under 
this delay/ 

Alick promised to do his best to serve his 
friend, and the two, after a * friendly good- 
night/ separated to think over their anxieties, 
and perchance to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove 
By good advice to c(»iqaer love.' 

Walteb Soott. 

Florence Harley felt no inclinatioD, as 
may be supposed, to prolong her stay at 
Miss Llewellen's house, for it was not plea- 
sant to see that hard, vulgar, cunning face 
ever before her, with a look which to her was 
so replete with odious memories. She suc- 
ceeded, though it was with difficulty, in 
avoiding any further private conversation 
with Fletcher. She knew full well that 
this could not be always so— and had there 
not been that great cloud of witnesses 
round them (for Florence at that period saw 
in every human face a keen detective power) 
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she would have liked nothing better than 
* to have had it out ' with Raynham Fletcher. 
She was a good dissembler, and she knew 
it ; but still it was too great a risk in that 
small house, with every eye (so conscience 
whispered) jSxed upon her, and with the fear- 
ful chance that he who treated her so nobly 
would learn, at last, how vile a thing she was. 
Yes ! it was far too dangerous a risk, and 
therefore she deferred the explanation which 
she kn6w must come, to a more fitting 
period. 

But there was yet another person, the 
peculiarity of whose manner when he ad- 
dressed Miss Harley, conld not but strike 
upon the acute perceptions of that sagacious 
young lady. 

It was her habit to be always civil, nay, 
even ingratiatipg, in her manner to servants, 
especially to ^ favourite ' ones, and to those 
having authority and influence over their 
employers. This wise precaution had not 
been neglected in the case of Miss Llewel- 
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len's major-domo: but the results, as re- 
garded his own comfort were not entirely 
satisfactory. 

What was there, she sometimes asked 
herself, in Mr. Thomson's look, aye, more — 
in his very speech when he addressed her, 
which told to her sharp feminine ears that 
be too knew her secret, and that she'd got 
another foe in that small household ? Had 
her *sin found her out' at last — and were 
those stealthy footsteps which in her nervous 
dread she heard behind her, those of the fell 
discoverers of her past offences ? 

During two days, and though she bore 
bravely up (for she had a spirit proof against 
many of the ills of life), they were for from 
being either days or nights of all unmixed 
enjoyment. For two days then, she endured 
this state of anxious doubt, and chill mis- 
giving ; but at the last hour, a light seemed 
to dawn upon her path, and Florence Harley 
was almost herself again. 

It was early in the day — soon after break- 
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fast, and an unusual hour for the pajdng of 
ceremonial visits, when Florence, who was 
(with her two gentlemen companions) to take 
her leave at midday, repaired to Cousin 
Chrissy's little private sitting-room to say a 
few last words to her hospitable hostess. 

The door was slightly open — just a * crack' 
— ^but as Flo afterwards remarked to Susan, 
it was the * crack of doom,' as far as her-judg- 
ment went, for Miss Llewellen. For there, 
and close beside her on the sofa, sat the 
comfortable-looking Fletcher ; sleek and self- 
satisfied, even more than was his wont, and 
looking alternately on his own shining boots, 
and Miss Christina's scanty skirts, with a 
decorous gravity which must have been 
highly re-assuring to his tete-ci-tete com- 
panion. 

* Of course I didn't stay a second,' Florence 
said, when, five minutes afterwards, she de- 
scribed the scene to Susan ; * I wouldn^t 
have done so for the world. Always do as 
you'd be done by, if you expect to reap the 
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reward of your virtues, and no one can say 
that I ever spoil sport. On the contrary, — 
a fellow-feeling makes me wondrous kind; 
although I can't say that I should exactly 
like, myself, to have three parts of my sofa 
taken up by that showily-dressed porpoise/ 

' What nonsense ! I wonder, Florence, 
that you can invent such stories. No one on 
earth but you could be one half so ridiculous, 
or one quarter so untrue.' 

* Thank you,* said Florence, with a mock- 
ing curtsy. *But I forgive you, for it's 
just as well to know one's enemies. But 
as to Miss Llewellen, all I can say is this 
— she's worth a dozen of you, and it's all 
your fault for neglecting your duties as a 
cbaperone. Why, Susy, after all, she's but a 
child to you, and to that man — a perfect 
infant ! The poor old thing has been a Pro- 
vidence to me, and will be so again — of that 
I'm certain ; but as for you — you should have 
had a better care of her. You know that 

man's a snob — a but, what a fool I am ! 

g3 
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Forget it all ; I only said it to make fun — 
and who can say ? We may be all wrong, 
and Mr. Raynham Fletcher only sinned 
against/ 

And Florence was turning to leave the 
room, when Susan stopped her. 

* Wait ! ' she exclaimed. * Florence, I must 
speak to you. I've longed to do so ever 
since you came; but you've avoided me. 
They say that you're engaged to Clayton 
Bernard, and the world believes it — I don't, 
however. I, who know the truth, can't think 
that such an act of treachery can ever be. 
Florence, there's something hid behind all this 
— something that I must know at once, or — ' 

*0r? You'll go straight to this poor 
deluded man — ^this lover that you covet for 
yourself, and tell him that your cousin is a — 
some word you'll find that will not bum your 
lips. And he — what will he say in answer ? 
Why, that he trusts to me, and that my 
one single word is more to him than all your 
virtuous revelations, and your kind, charitable 
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hints about your erring cousin. Susan, you're 
not quite a fool ; but still you've got to learn 
a few things yet. You think that Florence 
Harley sleeps with both eyes shut, and that 
she, of all the women in the world, is to be 
taken alive and unprepared. What proof 
have you of anything that you can say of me 
to Bernard ? And what do you expect, but 
that when all is told hell love me better as 
the victim of your cruelty; and hate you 
probably for the deed of separation that you 
tried to do?' 

Susan, well as she thought she knew her 
cousin, experienced, as she listened to this 
almost unexampled instance of daring de- 
fiance, a fresh shock of dismay and astonish- 
ment. To make any reply to it seemed 
at first impossible; for what, in truth, was 
there left for her to say ? She could deny 
nothing that her cousin had advanced ; and 
taking refuge, therefore, in the silence of a 
contempt which was entirely thrown away 
upon the object of it — Miss Llewellen's 
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companion brooded moodily over the un- 
pardonable wickedness of the cousin whose 
future in life she had once been weak enough 
to think worthy of protection. 

And when Ernest Audaine paid his pro- 
mised visit to hia old acquaintances at Ryde — 
a visit which did not take place till the 
three ladies were once more alone — there 
was, as Susan felt, but little comfort to 
be gleaned even from that ordinarily acute 
adviser. 

* If I could only be quite sure of anything,' 
he said to Susan, * I hope I should not hesi- 
tate. But even then it goes against one's 
conscience to betray a woman. Earlier in 
the day, if one could have got hirai quite away 
from where his love began, and from the 
associations with which it is connected, some- 
thing might possibly have been achieved. 
For have you not remarked, Miss Brigham, 
how comparatively easy is the removal of a 
prejudice away from the place where that 
prejudice was formed ? ' 
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*Iknow— but still— ' 

'Still I think, as you do, that it is a 
dreadful sacrifice — a sacrifice of happiness — 
of respectability — a shipwreck also of his 
faith in all that's true and good. And then 
to hear him talk of Gerald ! Of his strong 
obstinacy, and weak delusions ! By heavens ! 
When one sees such men as these deluded, 
how it behoves one to look into our beliefs, 
and for our reason for the faith that we 
profess/ 

' I believe,' suggested Susan, ' at least I've 
always heard so — that the Bernards are a 
self-willed family, and that even Mrs. Cla- 
vering, gentle as she seems, and guidable, is 
not exempt entirely from the family failing/ 

' Mrs. Clavering is one that it is impossible 
to judge by common rules,' said Ernest, 
hastily. 'But then/ he added, apparently 
recollecting himself, 'who is there that we 
ought to judge at all? And sometimes it 
occurs to me that we all — (men are for this, 
though, less to blame than women, for they 
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are less behind the scenes) — but we all are 
far too apt to banish from our memory the 
many excuses that our feeble sisters have/ 

* I suppose you mean/ said Susan in a low 
voice, *that their very feebleness is their 
best excuse. But there, I think, you're 
wrong. Knowing their weakness, they should 
remain distant from the battle. What right 
have we to thrust ourselves into dangers 
from which there is often no escape save in 
the moral death ? ' 

*What right, you ask? Ah, well. Miss 
Brigham, we cannot always mould our des- 
tinies to our will: and the events of life, 
which, when they opened out before us, we 
might, perhaps, have been excused for fancj^- 
ing fraught with ftiture happiness — turn out 
sometimes so strangely adverse, that all our 
plans and resolutions alter too; and to 
endure^ as best we may, the ills of life, seems 
all that's left to us.' 

'And so you will not speak to Mr. 
Bernard on this subject ? ' asked Susan, when. 
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soon after the delivery of the last sentence, 
Ernest rose to take his leave of her. 

* I fear I cannot ; for, without confessing 
I'm a coward, I own my courage fails me in 
more ways than one, when a weak woman's 
my antagonist/ 

*But Florence is not weak.* 

' Heaven knows ! A woman, to my think 
ing, always is so, even when her past life has 
not a shadow over it. But if it have ! Then 
I for one aver that she has a burthen heavy 
enough to bear without my adding to its 
weight/ 

And with these (to Susan's thinking) not 
very satisfactory words, Ernest Audaine left 
her to her own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* This warm sun is failing, the black wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying. 

And the year. 
On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 

Is lying/ — Shelubt. 

About this period two events of great im- 
portance in Margaret Mayford's opinion took 
place at Ryde : the first on the list being no 
less a one than the acceptance by Lord George 
and his inseparable companion, Fletcher, of 
Miss Llewellen's invitation to dinner ; and the 
other, the far more important one, of a pro- 
posal (after that festivity was concluded) of 
the former gentleman for the hand of Miss 
Christina's heiress. 

Lord George had not felt the shadow of a 
misgiving, when, in the debonnaire fashion 
peculiar to himself, he made known his wishes 
and expectations to his hostess. 
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* I can't say it's in my power just now to 
make much of a settlement/ was his casual 
remark to poor bewildered Miss Llewellen ; 
* but then there are always things dropping in 
— contingencies, you know, and that sort of 
thing.' 

Miss Llewellen was entirely in the dark 
both as to contingencies in general, and to 
those expected by Lord George in particular. 
However, she had, in common with many 
other excellent people, a decided conviction 
that the son of a duke could never want, and 
moreover that the exalted offspring of such 
high nobility were, of all * young ravens,' 
those whose wants were the most likely to be 
looked after by a beneficent Providence. 
And then, with all her inherent good breed- 
ing, Miss Llewellen had, it must be confessed^ 
an innate satisfaction in the idea that her 
young cousin would be addressed as 'My 
Lady,' and would take her place amidst the 
great ones of the earth. 

So Miss Christina, knowing that she pos- 
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sessed in her own person * means' to assist in 
the * young people's housekeeping,' and withal 
more than one roof under which to shelter 
the * noble pair,' undertook to smooth all 
difficulties; and to the great delight of 
Maggie, and quite independently of the rather 
doubtftil ^contingencies mentioned by the 
aristocratic suitor, Margaret and he became 
affianced loyers. 

Business, that useful and never-faiiing plea 
of the ready in excuses, soon after that bliss- 
ful day, recdled Lord George to London, and 
his sudden departure darkened fair Margaret's 
face with many a gloomy cloud. There ap- 
peared to be something singular about the 
girl at this period of her life ; something in 
her spirits so strange and fitful, that Susan^ 
who since the dangerous illness which in the 
summer had proved so nearly fatal, was often 
surprised to find herself watching the darling 
of the house with an undefined, but strong 
sensation of uneasiness. 

Meanwhile Annesley wrote daily letters — 
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shorty indeed, they seemed, but perhaps their 
frequency might be taken as an excuse for 
the brevity that characterized them ; for Mar- 
garet did not seem discontented when the 
]^t Ime was read and read again with all the 
heartfelt interfest of one who looks on words 
of love. 

Annesley s correspondence with his friend 
Fletcher was, however, judging from the 
lengthened visage with which he received 
Lord George's letters, of a somewhat less 
satisfactory diaracter. 

It does not often happen that letters of this 
description are seen except by those to whom 
they are in the strictest confidence addressed ; 
but it having been part of our author's privi- 
lege to catch a glimpse of one of these precious 
epistles, we herewith take the opportunity of 
laying its contents before the reader. . 

' Dear FjiETCHEB, 

* It was deuced inconvenient having to 
bolt just when I did, but happily they know 
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nothing of these sort of things. If I can 
only keep going till the marriage comes ofl^ 
it will be all right ; but the worst of it is, 
these cursed fellows won't believe anything 
at all about it. I must rub on as well as I 
can for a few weeks ; in a short time surely 
all their woman's business will be over. You 
will have to make a decent story for me. 
Say that I'm gone abroad to see a suffering 
sister; and I will write the same to Marga- 
ret. You'll have to manage the old girl, too, 
for me ; and be sure to keep the game up 
that I'm grown deuced steady, and all that 
kind of stupid humbug ; — but I needn't teach 
you how to blarney the old ladies. No one 
understands that kind of thing better. In 
the meantime, if you could send me a tenner^ 
it would be uncommonly convenient. It will 
be all square between us soon, you know. 
Direct it to the Club. — ^Yours always, 

• G. a: 

Annesley was not quite a fool, but, as it 
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will be hereafter seen, he was something 
very near it, when he trusted Raynham 
Fletcher with his secrets, and engaged him 
to watch thus carefully over the interests of 
his departed friend. 

It was on the very day on which this letter 
was received by him that the accommodating 
individual, to whom the duties of friendship 
were supposed to be so sacred, paid his daily 
devoirs to Miss Chrissy, with a treacherous 
purpose in his mind. 

The three ladies were together when Mr. 
Fletcher was announced, and the latter 
at once began the conversation by ask- 
ing if any news had been heard of Annesley 
lately. 

* For my part,' he said, * I was never so 
surprised in my life as when I heard that he 
was gone. Not that I need have been, 
though, for our poor friend has been a little 
— little wild, you know; and only the day 
before he went, I grew a trifle anxious. 
One's greatest friend, you know — ^it wouldn't 
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do to stay till the last moment ; — and then 
those Jews — ^ 

* Oh, Mr. Fletcher,' cried Margaret, put- 
ting in her feeble word to save her friend ; 
*oh, Mr. Fletcher, how can you say such 
dreadful things ? I know — I'm sure — ' 

*And pray what do you know, my dear 
Miss Margaret ? ' said Fletcher, with a voice 
and manner which he intended should be a 
happy mixture of benevolence and fecetions- 
ness, * pray what do you know ? Why, we 
shall have the sons of Israel coming to you 
next for information concerning the move- 
ments of fast young gentlemen. But I beg 
your pardon ; perhaps you really are au fait 
of the proceedings of this roving friend of 
yours ;' and he fixed his bold eyes searchingly 
on Margaret's face. 

Maggie, as might be expected, disclaimed 
all recent knowledge of Annesley's where- 
abouts ; and soon after left the room, with 
an air of displeasure at the cross-questioning 
she had undergone. 
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After her departure, Fletcher, as though 
relieved by the * child's ' absence from some 
previous difficulty, took the opportunity of 
enlarging — although, at the same time, judi- 
ciously enough for his own interests — on the 
* trifling peccadilloes ' of which his noble 
friend had been guilty. 

* It has been a sore subject with me, I can 
assure you. Miss Llewellen, for some time 
past — these little errors on Lord George's 
part. Old heads, of course, cannot be put 
at once on young men's shoulders ; and then 
they will run up bills, you know, and smoke, 
and all that kind of extravagance. I've 
given him the best advice, but it's all to 
not much purpose, I'm afraid;' and Fletcher, 
upon this, heaved a rather fat-sounding sigh 
over the degeneracy of the age, and the 
fttUings-off of his particular friend. 

Miss Llewellen, too, was anything but 
happy. She was completely ignorant as to 
the extent of the danger which he feared 
might be hanging over Margaret's head. 
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But, whatever that danger might be, it had 
become her duty to endeavour to avert it. 
But how? was now the question; and, for 
not the first time in her life — for latterly 
Cousin Chrissy had begun to feel the evils 
suffered by unprotected females — the good 
lady longed for a powerful friend of the other 
sex to whom she could turn for counsel and 
support. 

But to whom could she look in this emer- 
gency? 

There was Mr. Fletcher, it was true, and 
he was close at hand, and ready with his 
offers of assistance ; but the inherent deli- 
cacy of Miss Christina's nature caused her to 
shrink from either questioning Lord George's 
friend more closely as to the latter's con- 
duct, or of asking his advice concerning any 
ulterior measures which it might be prudent 
to adopt. 

Then, too, her old acquaintance. Colonel 
Aylmer, formed no longer a part of their 
limited society. He had left Ryde rather 
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suddenly, after a conversation with Susan, 
which had ended more seriously than it had 
begun, but the particulars of which long 
dialogue the young lady had never thought 
proper to divulge, even to Miss Llewellen, 
and when that puzzled spinster was wonder- 
ing most what could have taken the worthy 
man away in such a hurry. 

To Susan, Cousin Chrissy was very loqua- 
cious on the subject of Mr. Fletcher's half 
confidences. 

' I do not like the sound of what he says 
at all, my dear,' she would repeat. * I wish 
I'd had the thought to make inquiries before. 
And then the smoking always, and his enor- 
mous whiskers. Now, Mr. Fletcher never 
smokes, and has a clean-shaven face, which 
looks so much more like the good old 
school.' 

Susan did not reply to these lamentations 
by divulging her own long-standing suspi- 
cions ; but she did advise her friend to go 
at once to London, assuring her that there, 
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if auywhere, she might learn the truth. For 
Susan, with all her exalted principles, and 
earnest wish to do her duty, was still in 
one respect a moral coward, and could not 
bring herself to say the words of actual 
condemnation. 

So it was decided, after some little fur- 
ther deliberation, that, at the expiration of a 
week, they were to return to Orchard Street. 
There was little, indeed, now to detain them 
by the sea-side, for Ryde (it was nearly the 
end of September) had grown dull and cold ; 
and even Mr. Fletcher, who had remained 
the most constant to its attractions, had 
signified his intention of * making a change 
to London, where,' as he said, *some kind 
old friends, who had lately returned from 
India, were waiting his arrival anxiously.' 

*I shall do myself the honour, my dear 
ma'am,' had been his painting words to Miss 
Llewellen, * of paying you a very early visit 
in Orchard Street. And may I hope that 
you will grant me the favour of a little 
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private conversatioD, should it please God 
that we reach town in safety V 

To this request — though rather startled by 
the solemn tones in which it was couched — 
Miss Llewellen had no objection to make; 
and, after a few more civil and friendly 
words on either side had been spoken, 
Mr. Raynham Fletcher went his way, well 
pleased, upon the whole, with his last 
evening's work, and with the influence that 
he flattered himself he had gained over 
the simple mistress of that well-conducted 
establishment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'Ifl try to speak 
I shall go mad. Ay, something mast be done ; 
What yet I know not. Something which shall make 
The thing that I have suffer'd be a shadow 
In the dread lightning which avenges it.' — Shellet. 

On the following day Susan and Miss Llew- 
ellen — (for Margaret, whose capacity and will- 
ingness for exertion had signally failed her 
since Annesley's letters had become less fre- 
quent, preferred remaining to brood over her 
wrongs in the solitude of her own apartment), 
Susan and Miss Llewellen then were taking 
their accustomed morning walk upon the pier, 
and talking — it was now almost their constant 
topic — of Margaret's future prospects, and 
Fletcher's mysterious hints. 

* I sometimes think,' said Cousin Chrissy 
musingly, ' that it would be just as well to 
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write a line to Mr. Mayford. A gentleman 
is what we want just now to help us, Susan, 
and there are things of course that they can 
ask which we should find impossible/ 

* No doubt of that — but still perhaps Mag- 
gie's father might not much care. I mean, dear 
Miss Llewellen, that I think he's given up all 
idea of Margaret as his daughter. She's your 
own property now; I'm sure they feel, and 
besides — ' 

But while she hesitated how to continue, 
Miss Christina, whose thoughts were running 
on by a very slow train in their own groves, 
and in the jogtrot single line, from which 
(when once they had been shunted on to it) 
they could not deviate. Miss Christina, in a 
voice somewhat more eager than was its 
wont, broke in abruptly — 

* I know that Mr. Mayford could not tell 
us everything, and indeed I've often heard, as 
I remarked before, that there are questions 
ladies should not ask of gentlemen ; but we 
might learn something of these alarming 
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debts, you know. Not that I should quite 
like anyone to know the faults of darling 
Maggie's lover — ^not if I could help it, I 
would say. And if a hundred pounds or so 
would get him out of trouble — ^it's a large 
sum I know, but still for Maggie's sake' — 
and then she paused, for the magnitude and 
originality of the idea had a little startled 
her — taken away her rather feeble breath in 
short, so that, having by this time arrived at 
the extremity of the pier, she was fain to 
sit down on a bench to recover herself. 

The steam-packet from Portsmouth hap- 
pened precisely at that moment to be landing 
her passengers at the pier steps, and Susan's 
attention was attracted for the moment by 
those who passed by them, towards the town. 

Of these, one in particular from the 
moment of his leaving the deck, drew her 
eyes towards him, and soon after she exclaimed 
in hurried tones to her companion — 

* Look, dear Miss Llewellen ! A gentleman 
is coming towards us from the packet — and 
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— yes— I see — ^it is Mr. Bernard; and so in 
fact it was. 

He had arrived at the George Hotel at 
Portsmouth the night before, accompanied by 
Olive and the inevitable Townsend. 

The object of the journey was to welcome 
Gerald, who, after a two years' absence on 
the West Indian station, was expected daily 
to return in the frigate * Thunder Gun ' to 
Portsmouth. The ship had been telegraphed 
from Plymouth, and the party above enume- 
rated had lost no time in hastening to the coast. 

* I heard from Florence that you were still 
here,' said Clayton, after the first greetings 
and explanations were over, * and now don't 
you think it would be an excellent move to 
return with me to Portsmouth, for the day at 
least? Come and see my brother's happy 
face, when he sets his foot on English shore 
again. To me it always seems as though the 
moment of return to land, and home, must 
be so very blissful ! And I have a little 
hope — a faint one certainly— but still a hope 
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tbat he will find Olive altered. She has grown 
softer somewhat in her manner — has read 
more, and has not quite disdained, as once 
she did, all home and feminine employments. 
* Yes, I cannot but think,' the brother added, 
musingly, * that Gerald will see some slight 
improvement in his wife, and that in time 
they may be happier.' 

But in spite of the inducements held forth 
by Clayton, Miss Llewellen would not be in- 
duced to accompany him (with her young 
ladies sons - entendu) back to Portsmouth. 
The truth was, that the worthy Vicar had not 
found it possible to explain his real reason 
for the invitation — ^this reason being no other 
than his belief that the meeting between 
Olive and her husband would * go off' better, 
if its * awkwardness ' were provided against 
by the presence of strangers. 

But Miss Llewellen knew nothing of this 
hidden but cogent motive, and therefore she 
must be excused, if for once she thought of 
her own wishes, and decided on remaining at 
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home to * look after/ as she termed it, her 
youngest, and her now somewhat ailing child. 

Clayton Bernard returned to Portsmouth 
alone, and on the following morning all eyes, 
including those of the looking-out ladies who 
were interested (remotely or otherwise) in the 
arrival of the * Thunder Gun,' were fixed on 
the slow approach to Spithead of the frigate 
in question. 

She presented a grand spectacle, as, with 
all her canvas spread, and gleaming in the 
September sun, she glided along the quiet 
waters towards her anchorage. On her deck 
was Gerald Bernard, who, though partly reco- 
vered since his embarkation at Jamaica, was 
returning home invalided. There was but 
little, either in his heart or on his counte- 
nance, of the joy that Clayton had felt so 
certain must be there : but, on the contrary, 
there was a look of brooding care upon his 
brow, and a nervous restlessness in his move- 
ments which were anything but characteristic 
of a heart at ease. 

h3 
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There is little need to dwell on Gerald's 
meeting either with the wife whose image 
was mixed up with so much of painful re- 
trospection, or with the brother who, in 
spite of many an occasional ^ difference,' was 
still dear to him — dear, indeed, as those rare 
friends in life must ever be, whose affection 
is not swayed by the caprice of the moment, 
but is based on the sure foundation of a loyal 
heart and of a noble nature. 

It was not the intention of either Gterald 
or his brother to make a lengthened stay at 
Portsmouth, for the g^ of hotel life — the 
one sitting-room, with Olive, ever present to 
remind the sick sailor of his former gloomy 
forebodings; all this made the younger 
brother long for the greater excitement 
(October though it was) of London ; whilst 
Clayton felt that every moment which he 
passed away from her, who had now become 
his destiny, was a great and an irreparable 
loss. 

It was decided then that they were to 
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leave the *Greorge' on the foUowiDg morn- 
ing, and Gerald had been occupying his time 
by walking along the High Street with an 
old friend whom he had chanced to meet, 
when an event occurred which materially 
altered the arrangements that had been 
agreed upon. The saunter of the two former 
brother officers was over, and they were saying 
a few last words whilst standing at tte en- 
trance of the hotel, when the attention of both 
speakers was arrested by the egress through 
the door of a showy female figure, in whom 
Bernard at once recognized his wife's maid, 
Mrs. Townsend, of to him most unpleasant 
memory. 

She passed onwards with her usual inde- 
pendent air, and with that defiant swing of 
her crinoline, which to some wearers of that 
article is almost as provocative in its line as 
the flutter of a Spanish woman's &n. But 
as she flaunted past she failed to remark the 
astonished stare of the sea^lieutenant, nor did 
she hear the prolonged * Whew — w — w,* with 
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which he signalled her course as she kept it 
steadily down the High Street. 

* Have you any idea who that is ? ' asked 
the Lieutenant, speaking with that sensation 
of satisfaction which we all experience when 
we happen to possess any species of know- 
ledge above or beyond our fellows. * Have 
you any conception who that young woman 
is? Guess, now ; she's a handsome girl, isn't 
she?' 

Now Gerald was anything but an habitual 
violator of truth ; but on this occasion an in- 
ward voice, one likewise to whose suggestions 
he was unaccustomed, whispered that he 
should deny all knowledge of Mrs. Town- 
send and her antecedents. 

* No ; do you ? ' was therefore his care- 
lessly-uttered reply to his companion's ques- 
tion. 

*Yes; she's the servant-girl that had to 
do with the famous Bogden murder. My 
brother was one of the magistrates at the in- 
vestigations, and I sat on the bench with 
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him several times. I was on leaVe at the 
time, and I should know that woman 
amongst a thousand. Not that I ever 
thought she did it ; I was all for it's having 
heen done by the daughter — Isabel Forbes, 
you know. Why, there was every proba- 
bility of it. But, good God, Bernard ! what's 
the matter ? You are ill, man ; come in anfl 
have a glass of sherry.* 

* It's nothing,' murmured poor Gerald, 
faintly. * I've been seedy, you know, lately. 
Home on sick-leave, and I suffer from giddi- 
ness ; but I've lots to do, so I must go in, 
and see to business. Good-by, old fellow, 
and I wish you luck in your new ship.' 

And so they parted, the newly-appointed 
First Lieutenant of the * Armstrong,' to 
swagger amongst his subordinates, and enjoy 
his liberty (for he was a fortunate bachelor 
and without a care), and Gerald to ascend 
with a heavy heart the well-worn stairs of 
the busy * George,' and overwhelm with 
confusion the woman whose dark duplicity 
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had brought this heavy curse upon his 
head. 

He staggered like a drunken man as he 
entered the first floor sitting-room, whose 
open windows let in a flood of light and air, 
and all the stirring sounds of active life. 

Olive was writing at a table, but on seeing 
Gerald, she, with more haste than prudence, 
put the letter she had been directing into her 
pocket, and then with a white face rose to 
leave the room. 

*I must go and get ready to walk out,' she 
said, as she was hurrying away ; but Gerald, 
painfully as his heart was beating with ill- 
ness and suspicion, was too quick for her. 
He intercepted her flight before she had 
time to reach the open door, and seizing her 
wrist, clutched it with painful force. 

* Gerald, you hurt me,' cried his wife. 
* Why do you stop me ? I will return imme- 
diately, but I have rung for Townsend, who 
is waiting for my orders.' 

*You will show me first the letter you 
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were writing/ said Gerald, speaking fiercely 
through his clenched teeth. * The time for 
mysteries is over, and I know you now for 
what you are.' 

Olive was not easily daunted, but she 
could not help being frightened now. How- 
ever, her woman's cunning once more stood 
her in good stead ; for she recollected that 
her sailor husband was not one diflScult to 
mystify, and therefore tried the game again, 
that she had so often found successful. 

'How rude you are!' she said. * Really 
this is not the way to make me glad at your 
return, for it appears that I must show my 
tyrant every line I write, and ask his leave 
to put my letters in the post! This note 
that makes you such a — no, I will not say 
what — ^but these few lines are only about 
money — -just a wretched begging-letter to 
my kind friend, Flo Harley. She is not one 
to turn away from one in trouble. She 
knows how short I've been for money ; she 
knows — ' 
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*Give me the letter,' said Gerald, while 
his lip quivered, and his proud heart swelled 
within him. 

It was a * near thing,' as Olive would have 
said, had circumstances ever allowed her to 
make an after-joke of that day's danger. It 
was a very near thing; for the two letters 
— one to Florence justifying her excuse, and 
the other to Redfern (a terrible and con- 
victing missive) — lay side by side together in 
the place where Olive's hand was searching 
for the one that was to save her ! 

She draws it forth, and she is saved! 
Saved for the moment from her husband's 
wrath, and from that dread detection. Olive 
breathes again, and looks once more with 
bold, defiant eyes upon the man before her. 

* You will, perhaps, allow me now to go?' 
she said, with chilling irony ; * my arm is 
painful too, where you had hold of it; and 
if you please, I'll ring for Townsend, who 
will bathe it for me,' 

*For Townsend?' muttered Gerald, who 
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seemed half confused. * For Townsend ? Do 
you know who that woman is ? Do you, 
Olive?' And his head swam round as he 
made an effort to speak with something like 
composure. 

* Know her ? Of course I do. What non- 
sense you are talking.' 

* You know about the murder, then — ^you 
remember, perhaps — my head's not very 
clear — * and he put his hand upon his fore- 
head, dreamily. *But there was a letter — 
a direction — with the name of Forbes upon 
it — and now they say that Townsend is — 
my God in heaven ! — Yes, they say that she 
and you are murderers ! ' 

* Liars ! ' said, or rather screamed Olive, who 
had had time to recollect herself; * and you, 
poor fool — believe them ! I can see it all at 
last — ^that letter which so puzzled us — the 
one, I mean, you found and showed me, was 
hers — that horrid woman's ! What you 
thought when on that dreadful day you raved 
at me in your madness, I know not — some- 
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thing too bad and coarse for words, no doubt 
— and now you come to me again with odious 
charges on your lips, and I, God help me, am 
compelled to bear this outrage !* 

She spoke with angry and almost hysteri- 
cal vehemence, and Gerald, carried away by 
a passion that looked like truth, allowed him- 
self to listen to her eager words with some- 
thing like conviction of their truth. 

* Then,' he said, * it is without your know- 
ledge that this wretch — this — ' 

* Murderess ! ' broke in Olive, fiercely. * Say 
the word again. You ve spoken it out be- 
fore right boldly — so what is there to hinder 
that you should blast my ears again with 
your foul language? No! I know nothing 
of this wretch's previous story, and I can 
call God to witness — ' 

* Thank Heaven for this mercy, and that 
you can speak of God,' said Gerald, faintly, 
as he sank breathlessly on the couch. * Olive, 
this has been a dreadful trial — for I thought 
— I feared — oh, it was too much ! — ' and 
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taking her two hands in his, he drew her to- 
wards him. 

* Olive,' he repeated, with a trembling 
voice, but very solemnly,—-* Olive, swear to 
me, as you expect one day to stand before 
the judgment-seat of God, that you are not 
deceiving me.' 

* You poor, dear, frightened thing ! ' said 
Olive, whose courage was gradually return- 
ing with her husbands evident relenting, 
*of course I'll swear it; and what is more, 
I'll write to-day and ask my father how it 
was, and where he heard of this bad woman 
— I never liked her — she is too vain for me 
— and thinks too much of her own fancied 
beauty — she shall be told to-day that she's 
to go, and — ' 

But at this moment, the door which opened 
into the bedroom, and which, unknown to 
the speakei'S, had been left ajar, was flung 
open with a wide noise, and Townsend, with 
insolent fury written on every feature of her 
handsome face, burst into the room. 
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' And SO9 Miss Olive,' she said — * I beg your 
pardon, Mrs, Gerald Bernard — ^it seems that 
I m to go — I take too much upon myself, 
you say — and think about my beauty more 
than you approve. Well, before I leave the 
house rU tell a thing or two— I'll tell—' 

* Oh, hush, Townsend ! — Gerald, she's been 
drinking ! Do not listen to her ! Townsend, 
be quiet, or I'll kill you.' 

The last words were spoken in a hissing 
whisper in the woman's ear, who heard them. 
She drew back furiously. 

* I'd rather that you'd keep your distance 
— I don't like such as you to come about 
me. Captain Bernard, you are a gentleman, 
and I'm sorry for you ; but this lady is — ' 

* What?' asked Gerald, in a voice of thun- 
der, as he rose, and stalked towards her. 

* A ,' and she used a word too coarse 

for repetition in these pages — * A , whose 

real name is Isabel Forbes.' 

Gerald heard the fatal words, but nothing 
further; for no sooner had their purport 
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crushed upon bis brain, tban a loud scream 
broke from his parted lips, and falling heavily 
to the ground, he was in a moment bathed 
in the life-blood which rushed in torrents 
from his mouth, and spread in hideous streams 
along the floor on which he lay. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 
Of the many, maDy troubles of life 
That grieve this earthly ball, 
Disease, and Hunger, and Pain, and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all/-^THOMAS Hood. 

In these days of rapid transitions less apology 
may be necessary than would have been re- 
quired a century ago, for introducing the 
reader to a scene far removed from that in 
which the painful episode we have been de- 
scribing had but a short time previously taken 
place. 

Having stated this conviction, we will carry 
those who are still willing to travel onwards 
with us in our story, to a splendid and most 
spacious resort of pleasure-seekers, situated 
some way to the eastward of aristocratic Pic- 
cadilly. 
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It is indeed a brilliant and a gorgeous hall, 
that which we are about to enter. In space 
it vies with the largest in our city, and in 
light and bright adornments there are few of 
all the scenes where men and women meet 
together (to become — ^what shall we say? 
not nearer, certainly, to their salvation than 
they were before) which can be compared 
with it for gaiety and variety of attractions. 

The place is thronged with company. On 
the stage — for there is a stage — are to be 
seen hired servants of the public, — singers of 
noisy comic songs, and mimics, whose popu- 
lar task it is to satirize the follies of the 
* swells.' These, with the performance occa- 
sionally of some daring individual, who affords 
to the audience the pleasant excitement of a 
human life in deadly peril, are the entertain- 
ments which elicit from that monstrous audi- 
ence the thunders of applause that ever and 
anon appears to shake the house from its 
foundation to its vaulted roof. 

And yet, if you had looked well around 
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you, you might, perhaps, have doubted from 
whose throats and clapping hands arose those 
deafening clamours; for, to all appearance, 
each one present seemed to be far too busy 
with his or her individual interests to have 
much thought for the performances on that 
noisy stage. 

There were all classes represented in that 
hall of various amusements; for the fee of 
entrance was not large — some few pence 
only, — and for that the many thousand 
nightly visitors could roam about at plea- 
sure. In the pit — ^if pit it might be called 
— were tables ranged, as in a foreign caf4; 
and you might have supper there, as hun- 
dreds did, with wines and spirits, and new- 
fashioned drinks to tempt to vice aud revelry. 
But go into the galleries ; and if you care to 
follow still, you'll find an old acquaintance 
standing near a pillar there, and talking — in 
what was at the first a whisper — to a poor 
woman, whom you have heard of in this story, 
but not seen as yet. 
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She was a little creature — very worn and 
thin, but with excited eyes, round which adark- 
blue line was traced. Her dress had once been 
costly ; full many a day, however, ere it decked 
her person, the pristine glory of its fashion and 
material had passed off for ever. Her small 
bonnet was of a dirty white, and its pink 
flowers were crushed and faded. Her cheeks, 
too, were of a deeper red than those false roses, 
but their colour was as little real as they. 

This woman, whose age might probably be 
about thirty — ^but it was not an easy thing to 
guess how long she had lived and suffered — 
was seated in the gallery, which commanded 
a view of the hall. Her little coin — ^it was 
almost the last that she possessed — had been 
paid, a weary hour before for the poor 
privilege of entrance ; so there she sat, in 
her by-all-shunned shabbiness, looking — God 
help her! — with an expectant and a weary 
gaze: apparently watching — ^although, in 
truth, she saw but little of the glittering 
and ever-changing scene before her. 

VOL. III. I 
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How long she had remained there the 
woman could not herself have told, when a 
man of middle-age, well-dressed — though, to 
the least observant eye he did not even aim at 
being thought a gentleman — ^approached the 
place where she was seated. He had a cigar 
between his lips, which he removed, as if 
mechanically, when he came near ; and for 
awhile he stood uncertain, as it seemed, as 
to the identity of the poor creature by whose 
appearance he was evidently interested. 

The * dirtyish ' bonnet was turned a little, 
so that her face was somewhat shaded when 
he remarked her first ; but after the lapse of 
a minute or two, its owner moved slowly 
round, and Thomson (for it was no other 
than that invaluable servant) was convinced 
that he was not mistaken in his conjecture, 
and that the woman whom we have heard de- 
signated as * Carry Driver' was before him. 

He did not wish to startle her; so, as there 
was a vacant seat immediately behind the 
one she had chosen, he took his place upon 
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it ; and then lie whispered — -very cautiously, 
and whilst the applause elicited by a be- 
spangled singing black man was at its 
highest — a few expressive words within her 
ear. 

The wcmian turned round sharply towards 
him. 

* You here ? My — ,' she cried, * I never 
saw your face but something worse than 
common happened to me ! You'd better go 
away. I've paid my money for this shelter 
for an hour or two, for it was raining— oh, 
so hard outside ! And here I'll stay. But 
you had better not be seen with me, for you 
are what we call respectable. Ain't you 
now ? Oh ! so respectable !' 

And she repeated the word more than 
once in a strange, maudlin fieishion, which 
conveyed to Thomson the idea that she was 
either drunk or mad. 

He had wronged the unhappy creature 
when he had declared to Jemmy Grayton 
that she was a well-known thief; for Carry, 

i3 
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although she had sunk very low, had never 
yet been guilty of participation in a robbery. 
But it had been Thomson's purpose to lower 
the object of this newly-awakened interest 
as much as possible in the opinion of his 
half-repentant relation ; and in the further- 
ance of that design he flattered himself that 
he had made some progress. 

But although Miss Carry Driver was not 
the * notorious character, well-known to the 
police,' which Mr. Thomson had described 
her to be, she was yet not quite sufficiently 
well *got up' for a * gentleman' so re- 
spectable-looking as our friend to (what he 
called) make himself conspicuous with ; and, 
this being the case, he endeavoured to keep 
the conversation within the low tones which 
he had adopted at its commencement. 

* Don't be a fool,' he said ; *and hold your 
tongue a moment, if you can. Perhaps 
you're drunk, though. I say, have you had a 
" go " of anything to-night ? Because if-r-' 

* Not a drop — so help me, God ! ' ex- 
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claimed the wretched creature, *but one 
small penn'orth before four o'clock ; and 
then it was as cold — as cold — as— charity/ 
she muttered, in her hoarse and trembling 
voice. 

There, was nothing coarse about the 
woman's mode of speech — nay, there might 
be some, not wholly unversed in the signs 
and symptoms of good breeding, who would 
have detected in her movements and ex- 
pressions a something which told of better 
days and of a gentle rearing. 

Among the companions with whom in her 
degradation she could alone associate, these 
signs were recognized distinctly; and when 
they looked upon the delicate limbs, and, 
above all, noticed the small thin hands and 
graceful tapering fingers, they christened her 
anew, 'and in her * better days' amongst 
them the girl was known as * Countess 
Carry/ The name stuck to her still, in 
spite of dirty bonnets, gin, and vile com- 
panionship — a conjunction of inauspicious 
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circumstances and adjuncts which certainly 
caused her at that moment, and despite her 
sonorous-sounding aaubriquet^ to appear a 
Hhing' 'not quite' belonging to the 'higher 
classes/ 

Thomson paused a moment ere he decided 
how next to address the woman who seemed 
so very near the yerge of desperation ; but» 
after due reflection, he said — 

'You seem in a bad way just now, I 
think/ 

'Bad way!' said Carry, with a bitter 
laugh. ' You never said a truer word. Why, 
man, Tve nothing left^ — ^not eyen a sixpence. 
I take Heaven to witness ! ' 

'But you've had your pickings — a pretty 
penny, too. And when you had it, why the 
deuce were you not wise enough to keep it?' 

^ It was little of that money that I saw,' 
began the luckless Countess ; but Thomson 
interrupted her. 

' In course it wasn't — ^more shame, I say, 
for them as took it from you. But — now 
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listen — for I've a word to whisper to you — 
there's more to come from where you go« 
that afore. You trust to me, and see how 
sharp I'll bring you through it.' 

The woman looked at hnaa for a few 
moments, and then shook her head de- 
jectedly. 

' It isn't much I'd ask for now/ she said } 
* just a few miserable weekly shillings, and 
one small room to live and die in ; and then 
a bed that I could call my own — and sheets 
— clean sheets — oh, how I long for them to 
sleep and rest in ! ' 

* Pshaw, nonsense ! ' said the man ; * you 
shall have better things than that.' 

But the poor creature was not listening to 
him. It might be that her weak brain was 
still bewildered by the vile stimulants to 
which the miserable have recourse for com- 
fort, for her wandering thoughts had travelled 
far away to other memories ; Aye — even to 
the far past childish days when she was inno- 
cent and happy ! 
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* I sometiines think,' she munnniedy * that 
Tm growing foolish. The women tell me so, 
and jeer me croellj. It's worst when I re- 
member all that time-— and mj dead boy. 
Oh, that I had mj hoj to work for, and to 
live with ! ' And the tears streamed all nn- 
wiped in hideous lines down her poor painted 
cheeks. 

There was a sound of mirth and pleasure 
eyerywhere, and echoing laughter thundered 
to the roof of that Tast building, so that no 
one heard the piteous sobs, or saw the bitter 
tears she shed. 

* Will you make a worse fool of yourself?' 
was Mr. Thomson's next inquiry, after he 
had looked at her some time in silent con- 
tempt. 'Will you make a worse fool of 
yourself if I tell you something? ' 

* No, I won't,' said Carry, drying her eyes, 
and for the moment (partly perhaps from a 
natural feeling of curiosity) restored to some- 
thing like composure. * No, I won't. Say 
what you've got to say at once.' 
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* It's my belief, then, — now don't scream 
out loud, or pinch my arm, and make your- 
self ridiculous,-^but it's my idea that child's 
alive ! ' 

Carry laughed outright at this announce- 
ment. 

It was an hysterical burst of merriment ; 
but of that feet Mr. Thomson was ignorant, 
so he quietly went on with what he had to 
say. 

^ You take it coolly just, and hear me out. 
There's them who had an eye to their own 
interests when they came to you with that 
sham, trumped-up story. Them's the lot 
you should fight shy of now; for, I'll be 
blest, if they don't know for certain where 
that boy of your'n is; and, what's more, 
there's other parties — the old lord for one, 
and the two parsons — Bernard, over there — ^he 
that's to marry that — ' and here we are sorry 
to say that Mr. Thomson made use of an 
expression with regard to the bride elect 
which, to say the least of it, would have been 

I3 
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decidedly out of place in Miss Llewellen's 
drawing-room. ^ And then/ he added/ there'» 
the other tea-and-prayers swell, ■ hitii !•— 
he that comes a preaching to my misdns-^ 
the fellow that the knowing ones at Cowes 
make sure of as the Earl — ^Alick Harley-— 
that's another of them. Now I tell you, 
once for all, there's something to be made of 
all of these.' 

It was doubtful whether Carry Driver had 
either heard or understood many of the 
w(»*ds that had fallen from the speaker's lips 
during this long harangue; but as it drew 
near its close, one name attracted her atten« 
tion, and almost stopping the man in her 
eageimess to rejdy, she said — 

*Alick, did you say? Not Alick Harley, 
surely; I could not injure him! He's been 
so very good to me.' 

* Ah ! I know he's one of your righteous 
sort— <«ie of the " midnight meeting " coves. 
Now, don't you be a fool, but just come out 
with me ; FU take you where you'll have ^ 
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home alone to-night, and pay for it besides ; 
but you must keep from drink, and have your 
eyes open. You step out now before me — 
ni be after you, don't fear. Steady now 
upon your pins ; ' and the dignified Thomson, 
in a manner as little conspicuous as possible, 
assisted the not orer-steady steps of the poor 
"Countess " till she had left the bench which 
she had occupied. 

He did not lose sight of the crushed, dirty, 
bonnet for a moment, but following on, joined 
its frail owner at the door. That gained, he 
called a ^ Hansom ' hastily, apd haying thrust 
her in, followed with anxious eagerness, and 
shut the wooden ^ apron' on them with a 
bang. 

*To — ,' he said; aud then the cabman, 
with a knowing wink, seized his long reins, 
and shouting, * Now then. Brandy!* to the 
lean, slender-necked, and well-bred mare he 
drove, dashed onwards eastwards, from that 
all-unhallowed spot, with that strange pair in 
company. 
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But crafty as the wUy butler deemed him- 
self, the precautions he had taken proved, in 
this instance, quite insufficient for the occa- 
sion, seeing that close beside him, and withiA 
easy earshot, had been one — nay two — * sharp * 
listeners, to whom his words, if they had not 
quite divulged a tale, had struck them as well 
worth attending to. 

One of those unscrupulous pleasure-seekers 
was a woman, tall and handsome ; but with 
a defiant face, and eyes that seemed as if they 
knew no woman's fear. Her companion was 
a man whose prime of life was already past, 
but who, it would appear, had on this occa- 
sion taken no little pains to cheat observers 
into a belief that he was young. His coun- 
tenance was very cold and hard, and his com- 
plexion — although, strange to say, his hair 
was auburn — was swarthy almost as a Spani- 
ard's. 

Whilst he was listening to that long dis- 
course, the woman's arm was resting upon his, 
and once or twice a smile, that seemed to cut 
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across his cold and cruel face, passed over his 
dark features. 

They did not remain at that gay scene of 
dissipation many minutes after Thomson's 
departure, and then they too, in their turn, 
called for a cab to take them to their home. 
The direction that the driver of that cab re- 
ceived veas at the least respectable, for it was to 
the house at present inhabited by Mrs. Gerald 
Bernard that the mysterious pair we have 
been describing were betaking themselves; 
nor was their presence unexpected in that 
west-end lodging, since — ^late as was the hour 
— their quiet ring at the haJl-door was an- 
swered in a moment, and Olive's pallid, but 
still lovely face, looked on them strangely, as 
they trod along the silent passage to the 
downstairs parlour, from which she had just 
emerged. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

' Qaid nan. mortaHa pectora oogis 
Aori sacra &mis ? ' — ^Viboil. 

The scene we have just described took place 
I exactly five nights after the return of * the 

■ family' to Orchard Street ; and it is just pos- 

sible that, had Miss Llewellen been cognisant 
of the fact that Mr. Thomson on that occa- 
sion let himself into her respectable abode 
with his own private latch-key, at three in 
the morning, she would not have been blest 
with slumbers quite so sound as those which 
fell upon her eyes that night. 
{ Be this as it may, however, it chanced that 

I on the following day there occurred events so 

I signally momentous, that the simple lady was 

thrown — we will not say off her balance — 
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but into a consider^ible degree of mental per- 
turbation. 

The first of these unusual excitements apk 
peared in the shape of a note» signed at full 
length with the names of Adolphus Raynham 
Fletcher^ and requesting a private audience 
at any day or hour which to the lady, to whom 
this choice epistle was directed, might be 
the most convenient and agreeable. 

* Dear me, what can he have to say?* said 
Cousin Chrissy, for the hundredth time, and 
after she had duly written a suitable reply to 
this mysterious missive. ^ Maybe he wants 
to ask for that prescription. I thought I'd 
said that Godfrey had the copy of it. Please 
God, it hasn't disagreed with him !' 

' But even in that case,' suggested Susan, 
gravely, * he would hardly, I suppose, request 
a private audience to make known the £ftct. 
Fve little doubt myself that he's looking as 
fat and well as ever.' 

'Now, darling Cousin Chrissy!' broke in 
Margaret, laughingly. She was in happy 
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spirits, for a letter had arrived that daj from 
Annesley. * Now, darling Cousin Chrissy, 
why should you be fancying that you've had 
a hand in injuring this good man?' 

^ Because, my dear, of all the people in this 
world, what can he have to say to me?* 

* Perhaps,' suggested Maggie, seriously, 
'Mr. Fletchers going to be married, and 
wishes to be the first to tell you of it.' 

* No, my dear, it can't be that, for when 
we saw him last he hadn't the least the look 
of going to do that kind of thing.' 

*And now, dear cousin,' said the merry 
girl, ' do please to tell me how a gentleman 
should look on those occasions. I believe in 
my own heart that, though you make believe 
to know so little, you could set us all to 
rights;' and so saying, the girl seated her- 
self on a low stool by Miss Christina's 
side, and taking her cousin's small thin 
hand in hers, she pressed it to her own soft 
cheek. 

* Dear child !* said Miss Llewellen, as with 
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a loving touch she smoothed down Maggie's 
shining hair. 

* Dear child ! I would that I were indeed 
more wise. I would I knew how best to 
make you happy.' 

And so for awhile that pair of tender 
friends — ^friends! — for their natures were both 
so true and simple that the years of difference 
between them were but rarely felt — ^there, we 
repeat, they remained in silence for awhile, 
till Susan, who never neglected business, and 
with whom the daily duties of every-day life 
were held as sacred things, interrupted the 
rather sentimental reverie, by alluding to the 
weekly bills. 

The settlement of those important accounts 
invariably took place at a table which stood 
immediately in front of a tall pier-glass in the 
middle drawing-room. It was Susan's habit 
(for she was Miss Llewellen's invariable and 
most useful assistant on these all-important 
occasions) — it was Susan's habit to remain 
seated at a round table immediately behind 
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Miss Chrissy's business one ; and it so chanced 
that this position enabled her (little as she 
had hitherto appreciated the advantages) to 
command a full view of the mirror before 
which her godmother usually placed herself. 
Tbis explanation, irrelevant as it may pro- 
bably appear, is still necessary in order to the 
better understanding of the facts we are 
about to narrate. 

The payment of Miss Llewellen's trades- 
men was a duty that usually devolved on 
Thomson^ by whom the reeeipts for the same 
were handed either to his mistress or to 
Susan. These bills rarely were of large 
amount, they being usually settled weekly; 
but there was one, namely, that of the fiunily 
wine merchant and grocer, which was allowed 
to run on from six months to six months. 
And this account being one of the largest 
ever incurred hf the prudent old maid, she 
WBJBi, as may reasonably be supposed, ex- 
tremely careful regiirding its due and proper 
liquidation. 
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On the occasion to which we are referring, 
a letter, wafer-fastened and in a tradesman's 
hand, lay upon Miss Christina's weekly books, 
which letter, when she had opened it, struck 
the simple lady with amazement. 

*Why, Susan dear,' she said, •how vwy 
strange ! Here is a letter I have just received 
from Mr. Maxwell, saying that the last six 
months' bill was never paid ! How can that be? 
Susan, can you remember having the receipt ? 
Thomson must know, however. Yes, — I'm 
sure he gave it to me ;' and Cousin Cbrissy 
began to look very nervous while these un- 
certainties oppressed her spirit. 

• I'm certain it was paid,' said Susan, * and 
his receipt was brought to you by Thomson 
with the others.' 

* Will you oblige me, dear,' said Miss Chris- 
tina, *by bringing here my small green 
writing-case; and ring the bell too, please, 
for Thomson. I've little doubt that the 
receipt is safe, and that the mistake is Max- 
well's, after all.' 
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Miss Llewellen's bidding was done without 
delay, and in a few short minutes Thomson 
was behind her chair, while the all-important 
writing-case lay open wide before her. 

It was without any arriere-pensee that 
Susan, as she leant back in her chair, lifted 
her clear blue eyes towards the glass before 
her. But when she did so, there was that in 
Thomson's face reflected there that kept her 
spell-bound. 

Miss Llewellen revealed the matter in 
question to her major-domo with exceeding 
fear and delicacy. 

* Maxwell has made a great mistake,' she 
said, * and sent his bill again. Of course you 
gave me the receipt, and I shall find it pre- 
sently,' added the gentle creature, as she 
turned over the contents of the small writing- 
case. 

* I can't exactly charge my memory, ma'am/ 
said Thomson, with the air of rectitude be- 
yond reproach that was so signally his own. 
*In course, if Mr. Maxwell gave me the 
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receipt, you ha^e it, ma'am. But it was in 
the time of illness, you'll observe, when we was 
all in trouble — and, perhaps — ^but if you will 
allow me, ma'am, I know the hand, and could 
look over some of these accounts for you.' 

He took within his trembling hands (for 
the dissipation of the previous night had not 
tended to the strengthening of his nerves) 
some of the scattered papers ; and then Susan 
saw distinctly — for her gaze was never for 
one instant called away from him — ^that, at a 
moment when Miss Chrissy's head was turned 
aside, the man, after fixing his eyes with 
greediness upon one especial paper that lay 
among the heap, conveyed it cautiously into 
his waistcoat-pocket. 

She had seen him hold it between his 
fingers, whilst he waited for the moment 
when he could with prudence place it in a 
place of security. She saw all this, and 
yet, remembering Miss Llewellen's weakened 
nerves, the girl, brave though she was, dared 
not at once speak out ! 
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Another minute passed, and then Miss 
Chrissj continued what may be called her 
apologetic murmurings. 

' I cannot find it, Thomson ; and if I paid 
the bill, it was not by a cheque. But never 
mind; you've taken too much trouble; it 
was not very much, if I remember right.' 

And so she comforted the faithful servant, 
whose sorrow, as she felt convinced, must fiir 
exceed her own ! 

The sum which Maxwell claimed was 
eighty pounds ; that Miss Llewellen knew, 
but still she could not bear to have an evil 
thought of anyone, so tried to hope against 
all hope that there had been some mistake. 

But Susan, even had she tried, could not 
so comfortably deceive herself. Her quick 
perception had at once revealed to her the 
truth — namely, that the receipt that had been 
passed for Maxwell's had, in fact, been forged 
by Thomson, who now, in dread of the detec- 
tion that seemed near at hand, had stolen the 
evidence of his crime ! It was now, as th^ 
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afl^ at present stood — supposing even that 
he should fail in hoodwinking his confiding 
mistress — a simple case of one man's word 
against another ; and Thomson — ^at least, so 
Susan reasoned — was not the man who*d 
&il for want of courage to proceed. 

But what was to be her next move ? She 
could not be again a party to the deception 
of this trusting woman, and yet she dreaded 
for the feeble creature the effect of such a 
terrible revelation. Thomson was so old a 
servant, and her trust had been so entire, 
that the shock of hearing of his ingratitude 
and treachery would, Susan felt, be great 
indeed. 

Two hours had elapsed since her discovery, 
and, alone in the drawing-room, Susan was 
debating within herself as to what measures 
she should take in this important matter, 
when, rather to her surprise. Colonel Aylmer 
was announced. 

*I heard that Miss Llewellen had gone^ 
out,* he said ; * but I could not deny myself 
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the pleasure of seeing you. I could not re- 
sist the happiness of finding that I had still a 
friend in one who — ' 

'Indeed you have/ said Susan, warmly, 
although a slight hlush tinged her cheek; 
* and you have come just in time for me to 
test your friendship, and your willingness to 
aid us/ 

And then, feeling that they could scarcely 
have in that emergency a safer or a better 
ally, she told him of the strangle discovery she 
bad made, and poured into his attentive ear 
her reasons for delaying the revelation of 
Thomson's arch dishonesty. 

Colonel Aylmer listened in silence, and 
when all was over, made that very natural 
remark under the circumstances— namely, 
that he was not the least surprised, for that 
he had always entertained the idea that 
Thomson was not that moving model of the 
virtues, which the world had deemed him. 

' Then why/ asked Susan, forgetful at the 
moment of her own shortcomings, ' why did 
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you keep such an important notion to your- 
self ? Surely in such a case it would have 
been far better to have vraraed us of the 
threatened danger, that vre might have 
known how best to guard against it/ 

* One's duties are so terribly divided,' 
began Aylmer. 

*I know they are,' said Susan, eagerly, 
' for I have felt such hindrances to doing 
what is right a thousand tiijies. There is 
one rule, however, which I think, were we to 
follow it, would simplify the matter greatly. 
In any struggle of this nature with one's 
conscience, my advice would be (and how I 
wish I'd always acted on it!) to find the 
course most disagreeable to oneself, and 
follow it without a pause or hesitation.' 

* Your philosophy is very stoical,* answered 
the Colonel, smiling. * But forgive me if I 
doubt your power always to act up to it ; 
for '' you speak as a sage, but you feel as a 
woman." But to return to this most dis- 
agreeable business. Of course you will 
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agree with me that, as no time should be 
lost in taking legal steps in the matter, I 
had better see Miss Llewellen's lawyer, who 
is mine also, without delay. And in the 
meantime — ' 

'In the meantime I will prepare Miss 
Christina as gently as I can for the shock 
that is awaiting her. To you — who probably 
think nothing of a change of servants, and 
to whom the hearing of such instances of 
base domestic treachery is almost an every- 
day occurrence — it may seem absurd that 
I should really dread the effect of this dis- 
covery on Miss Llewellen*s nerves. And 
then, ever since I saw the deed that has 
betrayed Thomson, other doubts and sur- 
mises have crept upon me. A man who 
would do that — would steal — and how do we 
know? (for all that Miss Llewellen owns 
of plate and valuables have been for years 
entirely in his power) — how can we guess to 
what extent his robberies may not have 
gone?' 
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* All this remains to be seen/ said Alymer. 
'And you may trust to me, and to my 
zeal and friendship entirely in this busi- 
ness. I only hope you will not spare him.' 

^ Thank you so very much. And all the 
more, because just now we almost seem 
like "unprotected females;'' for Alick is 
away in Gloucestershire, engaged, I fancy, in 
the hopeless task of persuading his mother 
to act, for once in her life, like a reasonable 
being. And then we have not Mr. Bernard 
near us ; for his poor brother's sudden ill- 
ness keeps him away at Portsmouth. To 
be sure there's always Mr. Fletcher,' added 
Susan, with a considerable degree of bitter- 
ness in her tone. •He would have been 
our tower of strength, I suppose, had it 
so chanced that you, too, had been out 
of London. But I confess that to dis- 
cuss the matter with a man like that 
would have gone sorely against the grain 
with me. He is so very — but I must not 
trust myself to say how very low is my 
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opinion of that pushing, vulgar friend of 
Lord George Annesley's.' 

^I wish that Miss Llewellen saw him 
with your eyes, or mine/ said Aylmer. *I 
wish — * 

* That you had from the first endeavoured 
to prevent this intimacy. Now, Colonel 
Aylmer, answer me quite truly — Is Mr. 
Fletcher one whom you would have been 
glad to welcome in your own house, and as 
your sister s or your mother's friend ? ' 

It was a homethrust, and for a moment 
Aylmer shrank from the small hand that 
dealt it ; but he was a truthful man, and 
therefore could not deny the fact that Mr. 
Baynham Fletcher was not quite the guest 
whom he would care to see amongst his 
womankind. 

*But,' he replied, when Susan half re- 
proached him for his lukewarm friendship; 
* but it was very hard for me to speak out 
boldly what I thought. The serious injury 
— accidental, it is true, but still to me 
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most serious — that this man once inflicted 
on me has stopped my mouth effectually 
in Fletcher's instance. I could not bring 
myself to — ' 

' To do a disagreeable thing/ said Susan, 
smiling ; • another case, you will admit, of a 
"divided duty/'' 

The Colonel could not deny the fact ; but 
the friendly argument — if such it could be 
called — was over, and Aylmer soon after 
departed, to do the bidding of her who, 
despite her chilling * friendliness,' was still 
the * ladye ' of his latest love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' Can such things be 
And OTercome as like a summer cload. 
Without our special wonder ? ' — Shakspeabe. 

It is needless to dwell on the particulars of 
Susan Brigham's cunning devices to open her 
friend's eyes to her faithful servant's enor- 
mities. The deed was done, and well done ; 
but after the conviction had been very tardily 
brought home to the worthy lady, that for 
years she had been in the daily habit of 
warming a serpent of ingratitude in her 
maiden breast — the first thought that rose 
conspicuous in that breast, above all other 
promptings, was, that mercy — ^limitless and 
large as her own noble heart — should be 
dealt out to the offender. 

* We are all sinners, dear,' was the truism 
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that oftener than any other broke from the 
spinster's lips. *We are all sinners before 
God ; and if we do not pardon those below 
who do us injury, how can we hope, at the 
last awful day, to stand before our Judge ? 
And, besides, we cannot know the poor man's 
trials. He may have bad sore temptations ; 
and till we learn the whole, we won't pro- 
nounce him guilty.' 

This conversation took place early in the 
day, after Susan's interview with Aylmer. 
The former had not cared to spoil the night's 
rest of her gentle godmother; so that now, 
when the revelation had been made, and the 
lady in some sort recovered from her agita- 
tion, there was barely enough time for a few 
minutes of preparation before the hour struck 
for the keeping of Mr. Fletcher's appoint^ 
ment in Orchard Street. 

There was little doubt in Susan's mind 
that the expectation of this interestingly 
mysterious interview neutralized the effect 
on Miss Llewellen's mind of the terrible 
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news that bad been revealed to her ; for that 
she was evidently thinking, more than once 
during the colloquy with her goddaughter, of 
the coming visit of one from whom she little 
doubted that valuable intelligence, regarding 
the fiiture well-being of her darling Maggie, 
would be gained, was very evident. One 
fever, therefore, as is the case in physical 
diseases, drove out the other, and Miss 
Christina awaited, with tolerable composure, 
the arrival of her visitor. 

He came — and that with a punctuality 
which told greatly in his favour — to the very 
moment that had been named as most con- 
venient to his hostess. 

He came — and he remained — remained at 
least so long, that the two girls, who, in the 
furthest drawing-room, awaited with no small 
impatience to learn the result of Mr. 
Fletcher's interview, began to fear, at last, 
that something very likely to end in evil 
might be hatching in that lengthened 
dialogue. 
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As was natural under the circumstances, 
Margaret's alarm took the turn of making 
certain that some fearful accident had 
happened to her lover, whilst Susan, who 
scarcely dared to give a" name to the wild 
&ncies that had seized upon her, watched, 
with scarcely less anxiety than did her 
weaker-minded friend, for the first token of 
* Adolphus*s ' departure. 

At length, and after two hours of wearying 
suspense, they heard the welcome sounds 
of opening doors, and in another minute 
Fletcher had left the house, and was swinging 
his cane with what (could those two female 
watchers but have seen the action) would 
have seemed to them a most triumphant 
gesture as he passed along the quiet street. 

It was the month of October now, and the 
daylight was waning fast, when Margaret, 
disregarding all her more patient friend's 
entreaties that she would curb her wild im- 
patience, rushed into Cousin Chrissy's room, 
with Susan (whose curiosity was likewise not 
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entirely under her own control) following 
slowly after. 

The lights as we have said, was waning ; 
but there was enough to show that Miss 
Christina's eyes were filled with tears. 

* My own dear Cousin Chrissy/ cried out 
Margaret, as she threw her arms around her 
friend, * something has happened ! Tell me 
what it is ? Is it about him ? Has he said 
anything evil of Lord George?' and she 
stopped short from utter incapacity to proceed. 

Miss Christina, who, during Maggie's 
abrupt exordium, had raised her handkerchief 
to her swollen eyelids, uncovered her face 
when the girl waited for a reply, and then — 
even by the fading light — a close observer, 
and one who had not deemed Miss Chrissy 
past the age for such involuntary demonstra- 
tions — a close observer, then, we say, might 
have discovered on her thin, pale cheek the 
semblance of a conscious blush. 

* My dearest children,' she began, * I fear 
I have been very foolish.' 
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* Oh no, dear Cousin/ cried the sanguine 
Maggie, * that is impossible ; but only do — 
oh, try to tell me what you've heard ! ' 

' I've heard, dear child, what, I assure you, 
is the very last of all the things I should have 
thought of — I've heard — I*m sure you'll 
think it very dreadful ! ' 

But here it seemed as though some hidden 
impediment had interfered with Miss Chris- 
tina's power of speech — for she became once 
more, and, as it appeared to Maggie, hope- 
lessly silent. 

Susan was sorry for the girl, and although 
the difficulties in the way seamed great, she 
resolved to attempt something in her be- 
half. 

* Have you heard anything of Lord George, 
dear Miss Llewellen,* she inquired, for it 
was generally her way to plunge at once in 
medias res when there was a question of diffi- 
culty. 

* I've heard of many things,' said Miss 
Christina, as she slowly recovered herself. 
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* I've heard, and I almost begin to think it 
trae, that women, quite alone, are helpless 
things, Mr. Fletcher has been very kind 
about explaining this — and what with Thom- 
son's business, and Lord George's — for don't 
you see, my dears, I couldn't tell where in the 
wide world to look for such another servant-r- 
what with all this business on my hands, I 
thought — I mean he thought — ^it seems so 
foolish — but I really think — I'm going to be 
married ! ' 

To say that Susan was entirely surprised 
would be an exaggeration ; but still, it may 
safely be asserted that (sensible young woman 
as she had a right to be deemed). Miss 
Brigham was on this occasion taken aback. 
She could not utter a syllable at the first 
moment to comfort the too evidently afflicted 
lady; but Margaret, to whom the idea of 
being married was synonymous with un- 
bounded happiness, and who, besides, was 
relieved for the moment from her anxiety 
concerning her own lover, Margaret, we say, 
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saw the matter at once in an encouraging 
And agreeable light. 

* My dearest Cousin,' she exclaimed, * How 
glad I am ! I know you will be happy ! He 
is so good-natured! And then he is Lord 
George's friend ! No one must tell him of 
the news but me — for I do like surprises ! 
He will be so amused — I mean/ she added, 
recollecting that the expression she had 
chosen was not quite suitable to the occasion, 
* I mean that this good news will make him 
very happy.' 

* Thank you, my dear, for all you say,' said 
Cousin Chrissy, who looked a little comforted 
by Maggie's warm congratulations. * Thank 
you, my dear, I've little doubt he'll write to 
all his friends, and tell his relations also what 
he is about to do. Of course he has relations, 
although I never heard him speak of any. 
But, Susan, have you not too a word to say to 
me ? I do not think,' she added, still more 
timidly, * that I could quite at once have said 
I'd marry him, only he spoke so kindly of you 
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both. Spoke as a father would — ^and said 
he'd watch so carefully over all your interests. 
Susan — ^if you had told me such a piece of 
news — I mean, if you had just accepted such 
an offer — I should not hold my tongue so 
coldly. You should have had one word at 
least, my dear, to show I wished you might 
be happy. ' 

If Susan had one fault greater than another, 
it was this — namely, that she often spoke 
before she reflected. Spoke, in short, the 
first thoughts that came from her warm heart, 
instead of waiting for the wiser second ones 
that the head is answerable for. 

It may be decided by some, on reading her 
reply to Miss Christina's appeal for sympathy, 
that the present is not exactly a case which 
has reference to the above remark. But in 
thus deciding, cavillers would be wrong; for 
it was nothing but the keen anxiety of the 
affectionate girl for the happiness and welfare 
of one she loved, that caused her to answer 
hastily. 
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* My dear Miss Llewellen, I do not doubt 
your kindness for a moment ; but I am little 
Kkely to call upon you for congratulations. I 
am a confirmed old maid, you know, and 
therefore it can hardly be expected that I 
should enter with much spirit into any pro- 
jects for matrimonial happiness.' 

No sooner had the sarcastic words escaped 
her lips, than she regretted having uttered 
them. And when poor Cousin Chrissy turned 
away her head with a heavy sigh, which 
plainly said that she had received ' a lesson,' 
Susan was thoroughly overcome, and the 
warmth of Maggie's caresses was fiilly equalled 
by those which she hastened to bestow on the 
kind friend to whom she was bound by such 
strong ties of gratitude and affection. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

' O detr diacretian, how his words are snted ! 
The fool hath planted in his memarj 
An army of good wotds; ani I do know 
A manj fools, that stand in better plaee, 
Garoish'd like him, that for a trieksj word 
Defy the matter.' — Shakepeabs. 

The closest secrecy was maintained for 
awhile (and that by Mr. Fletcher's advice) 
concerning Consin Ghrissy s matrimonial en- 
gagement. 

Her own demeanour, which was little 
changed by the qniet courtship that followed 
on that event, rendered concealment com- 
paratively easy, even when two young ladies 
were cognizant of the afiair ; and as for Mr. 
Fletcher, he had grown so very mild, so sub- 
dued indeed both in his speech and manner, 
that Susan was relieved to find he could 
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subside into anything so little to be ob- 
jected to. 

Towards the young ladies of the house, 
his deportment, without appearing actually 
patronizing, was dreadfully verging on the 
paternal, whilst to Cousin Chrissy herself he 
showed a constant and habitual deference, 
mingled with a tender desire for her comfort 
and happiness, which could scarcely fail to 
gratify the object of so much disinterested 
affection. 

In the matter of the detected * treasure,* 
Thomson, he proved himself to be invaluable, 
both as an adviser and a guide. Of course, 
having a due regard for Miss Llewellen's 
interests before his eyes, and being moreover 
a zealous promoter of the ends of justice. 
Miss Christina's affianced husband con- 
sidered that the prosecution of the offender 
was a matter of unavoidable necessity. 

* But then ' (as he justly remarked) * judg- 
ment might eventually be tempered by 
mercy, and the misguided sinner, after re- 
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ceiving the lesson which his ingratitude de- 
served, might go forth into the world again, 
perchance ^ a wiser and a sadder man.' 

It was a wondrous, but at the same time 
no uncommon thing, to note how that when 
it became evident that the once-powerfiil 
Thomson's friends were falling from him, 
enemies, of whose existence he had before 
been totally unconscious, seemed really to 
compass him about on every side. 

But yesterday — even so lately, too, as one 
short hour before, and you would have said 
(had you chanced to know the inmates of 
that little household) that every servant of 
the house in Orchard Street looked up to 
and respected Mr. Thomson with a servile 
worship. But now — now that it was known 
to all — that Mr. Rumbold, Miss Llewellen's 
lawyer, had arrived to make a searching in- 
quiry concerning * that 'ere Thomson's doings,' 
how everything came pouring forth from 
eager tongues to swell the torrent of the 
charge against him ! 
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The villain, who at once perceived he had 
no chance of making head against the stream, 
thought it better to confess to everything. 
And everything, to his deluded mistress's 
dismay, was very much indeed ! Of all the 
goodly store of plate which once had graced 
his pantry, but little now (speaking of course 
comparatively) remained to show the glories 
that had been ; and as to bills that he was 
bound to pay, but had not, they came pour- 
ing in, in such profusion now, that Cousin 
Chrissy's hair stood straight on end with 
horror and dismay. 

'Surely, dear Miss Llewellen,' Colonel 
Aylmer said, * you cannot let a rogue like 
this get off scot-free ? It*s an encouragement 
to vice ; a — ' 

But at this moment, and whilst the worthy 
Colonel was working himself up to fever- 
heat against the treacherous delinquent, a 
message was delivered to Fletcher (who was 
also doing his part to bear the trembling 
woman easily over this dread ordeal), that 
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the prisoner had important communications 
to make, both to him (Fletcher) and also to 
Miss Susan Brigham. 

*To Susan? Oh, dear me, that's quite 
impossible ! It wouldn't be safe ; Susan, you 
must not see him, my dear. If it should be 
necessary, I will go; but indeed I hope I 
may be spared the trial ;' and Cousin Chrissy 
looked as though she had nerved herself by a 
high sense of duty to undergo a penance, and 
to run a personal risk of the greatest possible 
magnitude. 

Happily, however, for herself, she was 
spared this painful exertion ; for her devoted 
suitor generously undertook to be her substi- 
tute, and also Susan's, on this awful occasion. 

* It certainly,' so Fletcher said, * will not 
be altogether an agreeable office. The sight 
of vice is never pleasant, and to come in con- 
tact with a person who — who— has deceived 
so generous a benefactress, has an effect upon 
the nervous system which — which— it will 
take some time to recover from.' 
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Miss Llewellen was profuse in her acknow- 
ledgments to the self-devoted friend who 
could thus, and with so much genuine 
Christian charity, devote himself to her in- 
terests ; but it must be confessed that in her 
inward woman she was greatly embarrassed 
concerning Thomson's object in thus sending 
privately for Mr. Fletcher. 

Was it possible that he — the once all- 
trusted servant, could have become aware of 
the approaching ceremony which was about 
to bind her fate with that of her new friend ? 
The idea filled Miss Christina's mind with 
horror; for if he did, who else might not 
have surmised that she was about to change 
her maiden state ? 

Alone though the staid spinster was, she 
blushed when this idea occurred to her, and 
then whilst striving to divert her thoughts 
from the near prospect of this dire event, her 
eyes alighted on a set of patterns — squares 
of rich silks and sumptuous velvets that had 
been sent from some West End emporium 
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as specimens for the wealthy Miss Llewel- 
len's trousseau. 

Poor Cousin Carissy turned quite sick at 
heart as she regarded them. Her courage 
always seemed to fail her when in solitude, 
and on that day she shrank from the fate that 
seemed inevitable, with a nervous dread far 
greater than had ever yet assailed her. For 
Fletcher had been very pressing — and only 
on that morning had implored an early 
time — the earlier the better he had said — 
when he might call her his ! 

In Fletcher's presence, and carried away 
by the influence which a man — merely be- 
cause he is a man — sometimes obtains over 
women who have no power of self-reliance, 
Miss Christina had found it impossible even 
to hint at the possession of an independent 
opinion; Fletcher had, in the kindest and 
apparently most disinterested manner, offered 
to leave all money-matters to her own de- 
cision — merely suggesting that during his 
lifetime, should he have the misfortune to 
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survive his friend, neither Susan nor Mar- 
garet should ever feel the want either of a 
protector or a home. 

It was impossible for one of Miss Llewel- 
len's generous and confidmg nature not to 
feel certain prickings of conscience on hear- 
ing sentiments so high-minded and disin- 
terested. For a moment the vision of her 
Will rose up before her, and ere another 
second, she had confided its contents to 
Fletcher. 

On receiving this intelligence, the latter 
remained for awhile looking at the fire with 
a thoughtful face, and then he spoke as fol- 
lows: — 

* This is as it should be — ' and while he 
said the words, his broad, well-shorn face 
was beaming — at least so thought the cha- 
ritable Miss Llewellen — with the purest feel- 
ings of unselfish generosity. 

' This is as it should be, and I'm charmed 
to think that — ^that — other people know that 
I hadn't any other motive — reason I mean — 
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to wish — ^to— to— make you miue, but sen- 
timents of the purest affection.' 

It seemed an immense relief to * Dolly* 
when those crowning words were said. He 
was not good at making speeches, although 
in common with many another dangerously 
deluded man, he nourished a contrary belief. 
Making love in this way, also, to an elderly 
party wasn't at all in his line. * However,' 
as he said that evening to a congenial friend 
who wished him joy, * she's got the tin, old 
boy; and that's the ticket.' 

But this is a digression, and we must re- 
turn to the room where Thomson, in the 
respectable custody of Mr. Rumbold and his 
clerk, is waiting the reply of the gentleman 
whose presence in a strictly private inter- 
view has been requested by the deposed, but 
fiar from humbled major-domo. 

It is not to be supposed that that astute 
individual had much to learn concerning the 
private engagement existing between his late 
mistress and the gentleman who of late had 
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engaged so much of the * freedom ' of that 
maiden- establishment; and whose bearing 
had for several days past been gradually ap- 
proaching that which the * master of the 
house' and all within it might, in a very 
short space of time, be justified in as- 
suming. 

We have conveyed a very erroneous idea 
of Mr. Thomson's character, if the reader has 
not already surmised that that * gentleman* 
saw, from the first moment of Dolly's intro- 
duction to the * family,' a kindred spirit in 
the man whose projects had so early in the 
day been laid bare to his own far-seeing eye. 
In his extremity, and when the diflSculties iu 
his path seemed greatest, his thoughts re- 
verted to the individual whose influence over 
the simple woman who held his destinies be- 
tween her feeble hands, was at that moment 
— so his instinct warned him — ^all-powerful 
to injure, or to aid. 

He was in possession — shared though that 
precious property might be with others — 

VOL. III. L 
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of more than one weighty secret — ^the price 
of which was, or might be, estimated at an 
almost fabulous value by those whose fates 
and fortunes were, as he deemed them, in 
some sort at his disposal. But in order to 
work the mine he had explored, he must 
possess both tools and liberty, and it was 
whilst looking mentally round in search of 
these necessaries, that the idea of Fletcher as 
an auxiliary occurred to him ; thereupon he 
made the request which has before been men- 
tioned, for an interview — apart from wit- 
nesses — with Miss Llewellen's affianced hus- 
band. 

It was infinitely to the disgust of Mr. 
Rumbold that the desire of the prisoner (for 
such he virtually was) had been acceded to ; 
for Miss Christina's family lawyer, besides 
that he was a gentleman, and an old- 
fashioned one, had conceived a strong pre- 
judice against the showily-dressed, and not 
altogether well-to-be-accounted-for individual 
who had acquired an influence as sudden as 
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it was to him inexplicable, over the mind of 
his much-respected client. 

During the interview — and it was a long 
one — which took place in the small back 
dining-room where Thomson was held in 
durance, the little lawyer — for he was of 
small stature, and very active and alert in 
all his movements — remained pacing up and 
down the room to which, with Colonel 
Aylmer, he had retired in consultation, and 
where his energetic mind was, to judge from 
appearances, in neither a placid nor an 
/imicable condition. 

His curiosity, however, in so far as re- 
garded the particulars of that lengthened 
and mysterious interview, was doomed to 
disappointment ; as all that immediately 
transpired of interest, either to the prisoner 
or to himself, resulted in a message of mercy 
from Miss Llewellen, to the effect that, con- 
sidering how old and trusted a servant of 
the family had been that now detected 
criminal, it had become her duty (so the 

l2 
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Christian lady worded her most generous 
resolution) to stay the hand of vengeance; 
leaving to God the punishment of the guilty 
one. 

So the offender v^eut his v^ay — * the world 
before him where to chose his place of vile 
unrest; and Mr. Rumbold, as he too turned 
away from Miss Llewellen's door, could only 
hope, as the cab bore him and his clerk to 
other scenes and more satisfactory modes 
of ^ doing business,* that the worthy lady 
might never see just cause to repent either 
of the mercy that she had extended to the 
guilty, or of the power she had placed in 
the hands of an * unprincipled adventurer.' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

* Toa were a mother ! That most holy name. 
Which Heaven and Nature bless. 
I may not vilely prostitute to those 
Whose in&nts owe them less 
Than the poor gandy cater^llar owes 
Its gaady parent fly/ — Coi^ebidge. 

About this period the small house in the 
New Road, which Alick Harley had been 
for some time preparing for his mother and 
sister, was ready for their reception. 

It was a poor place enough, but the 
Curate, who had chosen the location under 
the impression that he might be able to 
combine a residence in the bosom of his 
family with the due performance of his 
clerical duties, had done his utmost to make 
the house appear less hopelessly dismal than 
it had done when first he chose it for their 
dwelling-place. 
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There was a strip of ground, smoke-dried, 
and anything rather than prodnctive-look- 
ing, idiich stretched between eTery one of a 
Row of nniforml J shabby-looking domiciles, 
and the Road, denominated * New,' which ran 
before them. It was on this eligible front- 
age that the landlords of the 'Row' laid 
powerful stress^ when they recapitulated to 
possibly future tenants the many advantages 
incidental to the locality. There were un- 
deniable ' water privileges,' of course ; and 
the gas arrangements were more than ordi- 
narily well conducted. The neighbourhood, 
too, was excellent^ and the shops first-rate ; 
but of all the superlative advantages to be 
hereafter enjoyed by a family who would 
be fortunate enough to hire No. 17 in 
Paradise Row, that garden — ^in the land- 
lord's opinion —• would always stand pre- 
eminent. 

It must be confessed that Alick (little 
as he had been accustomed to rural delights, 
and small as had been his experience of 
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clear, fresh, and cheerful * interiors') did 
look with some amount of misgivings on 
the future dwelling of his hard-to-please and, 
as he considered her, his fastidious parent. 

*Poor soul!' he murmured to himiself, as 
he wandered through the musty-smelling 
rooms, and scanned the furniture, with its 
wom-off paint, and sofa redolent of stalest 
hair-grease. * Poor soul! I know it's 
wretched. But, alas ! I have not a choice 
between this miserable place and our living 
separately. A hundred times I've counted 
up the cost of ihat^ and know it could not 
be. But, after all, things might be worse ; 
for, though it seems so poor and mean, we 
shall be all together.' And Alick, striving 
to deceive himself into cheerfulness^ took 
the measure of a new carpet with his thick- 
soled curate's boot, as he began the preli- 
minary arrangements with his new landlord. 

He did his best — that kind, unselfish man 
— ^to make the poor place look like home ; 
and there were two who helped him in 
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the task — two women who worked late 
and early to make him feel a little more 
at ease and happy whilst thinking of his 
mother's advent. 

There were some pretty gifts that found 
their way to Alick's house— a lounging chair, 
a cleaner couch, and some smaller cadeaux^ 
whose donors Alick only guessed at; but 
something whispered that Audaine had not 
forgotten that his friend was poor. 

Mrs. Clavering and Susan (who in this 
labour of friendship and cousinly affection 
had become thoroughly intimate) — Mrs. 
Clavering and Susan had at first looked 
upon the possibility of making No. 17 look 
even habitable as among the stem impossi- 
bilities of life ; but gradually as the various 
changes grew beneath their willing efforts, 
they began not only to take a more cheerful 
view of things, but had even persuaded 
Alick into the belief that Mrs. Harley might 
be induced, by the altered appearance of her 
new abode, to pronounce it * tolerable.' 
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Their task at last was over ; for the day 
had come when Florence and her mother 
were to arrive from Cheltenham. 

Alick felt very nervous. He had kept his 
friends near him to the latest moment, and 
he was only just in time when he arrived at 
the Great Western terminus to assist Mrs. 
Harley and her packages from the train. 

' Of course it's a dreadful place you're 
taking us to/ said Mrs. Harley, as with pack- 
ages and boxes built up to their chins, the 
three pursued their way in the rattling, 
shaking cab to their new home. 

Poor Alick's heart sank within him, for 
well he knew the tones of that harsh, querul- 
ous voice, and greatly did he dread them. 

*lt isn't very large,' he began, deprecat- 
ingly. 

*Nor very well fiimished, I daresay, nor 
very nice in any way. However, it's all your 
selfish father's fault. Tf he'd insured his life 
—if he had— ' 

And then followed the usual string of 
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peevish and oft-repeated complaints-— com- 
plaints which the selfish woman's children had 
heard, till every word had be enengraven on 
their minds with such a hard distinctness, that 
they had well-nigh stamped out, from even 
Alick's heart all natural love and pity for one 
who had shown herself so little deserving of 
his care or duty. 

At last — and the journey had seemed an 
almost endless one to Florence, although her 
brother dreading as he did a * scene,' would 
have gladly postponed their arrival longer 
still — at length the goal, or rather the tall 
brick house in Paradise Row, was reached, and 
the cab drew up at the narrow entrance gate. 

* What, all that way to walk !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Harley, as her son gave her his hand to 
assist her in the labour of alighting. ^ Really, 
Alick, this is rather too inconsiderate! A 
quarter of a Inile of muddy walk to struggle 
through, and raining too ! Oh, what shall I 
do?' 

^ Come along as quick as you can, I advise 
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you/ said the practical Florence, as she seized 
upon her mother^s arm, and drew her forward 
as she would a bundle. * There is no 
earthly use in staying here all night. Alick, 
111 bring her on if you will see to the other 
things.' 

In this manner they reached the house, and 
then Alick, placing his mother's arm within 
his own, led her up the narrow staircase, and 
into the small drawing-room, where a cheerful 
blaze of light welcomed the fretful woman to 
her new abode. 

To anybody possessed of one domestic vir- 
tue the sight of that pleasant chamber, pre- 
pared with such devoted care by filial hands, 
would have awakened feelings both of grati- 
tude and love ; but Mrs. Harley was not one 
to yield to weaknesses so amiable. She had 
felt dreadfully aggrieved whilst dragging her- 
self through that * wretched garden ; ' and 
then the staircase ! Why, there was scarcely 
room for one to move on it and not be 
crushed to death ! The rosy servant-girl too. 
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in her smart cap and with her shining face, 
gleaming upon them with familiar welcome, 
was dreadful to her; and the mere sight of 
tea, when — as she remarked fractiously — 
after her fatiguing journey, a good dinner 
would have been iar more to the purpose, 
was the signal for a fresh outbreak of repin- 
ings and reproachings. 

Florence, who, with all her faults, could 
sometimes be good-natured, was really sorry 
for her brother when she glanced at his kind 
face, and read there how deep was his sorrow 
and his mortification. It might be that her 
sympathy was heightened by the reflection 
that but for her unjustifiable appropriation of 
nearly the whole of certain moneys which the 
giver had intended should be shared by Alick, 
the present deep humiliation and regret 
would have been spared him. But be this 
as it may, she did for that one fleeting moment 
sincerely enter into his feelings, and in her 
own peculiar way she endeavoured to mitigate 
the poignancy of his sorrow. 
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* Never mind, dear Alick,' was her whis- 
pered counsel, * she'll be all right to-morrow. 
Tell her that some swell's been helping you 
about the furniture. Tell her you've seen 
Miss Graham and the Jephsons, and let her 
know that Mrs. Clavering's been here no end 
of times. Do say a word to put her in good 
humour.' 

But Alick could not bring himself to buy 
a kinder look from Mrs. Harley at the ex- 
pense of pandering to her * toadying ' tastes, 
and so the evening passed away in gloom, 
and in a silence broken only by occasional 
flighty speeches from the audacious Flo, 
and by heavy, * speaking' groans which broke 
as if involuntarily from the mother's lips, 
but which deep and apparently impromptu 
signs of grief were probably made a lomr^ to 
distress her audience by their harrowing in- 
tensity. 

When Florence retired to rest that night, 
it was with the firm resolve to delay no 
longer than she could by any possibility help. 
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her marriage with the rich and generous pos- 
sessor of eight thousand a year. 

* What mattered it,* she asked herself, * if 
for a time he kept to his resolve of doing 
stupid duty as a clergyman in the living that 
was his ? ' The fact that he possessed that 
living could not undo the blessed certainty 
that Northmoor Chase, with all its rich de- 
pendencies, was his, and would be hers. And 
then that wondrous contrast to the wretched 
present ! A mansion in a lordly park, with 
avenues of stately trees, and deer with branch- 
ing antlers browsing lazily beneath them ! 

Florence, it is true, cared little for the 
poetry of such scenes as these, but for the 
reality — for the truth that in the owning of 
such things there is an actual power — ^no one 
than that cunning girl could entertain a con- 
viction more entire, or a respect more sound ! 

As she lay in her bed that night and lis- 
tened to the passing London sounds, her 
thoughts reverted from the worse than mid- 
ling ^ situation,' where their new residence was 
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placed to that, by contrast, almost palace- 
home which lately, in company with her 
betrothed and Marian Clavering, she had 
visited. 

* And what is there between us now,' she 
asked herself, * but the coarse, brutal threat 
of one low, mean adventurer ? And after all, 
what has he that he can show against me ? 
A word or two of written folly to corrobo- 
rate the story he might tell ! And then his 
accusations — would they be believed by 
Clayton ? Ah, yes — they might be : for even 
to such generous trust as his there may be 
bounds. To-morrow I must contrive to see 
this man — ^and then — ^Ah, well ! Thank God ! 
there is none else but him to fear — for Susan 
is as true and cold as steel — and, as for Julia 
— why, she was not with me in that hated 
place, and even if she would, she dared not 
blow on me. To-morrow I will go to Orchard 
Street. I am certain that this monster has 
some base designs on Miss Llewellyn's for- 
tune. I will not ask for Susan, but for her ; 
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and, if I find her, why I must indeed haye 
quite forgot my cunning if, with such good 
tools to labour with, I cannot work my way 
to safety and to fortune ! ' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* No, 'tis slaoder, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongae 
Outveuoins all the worms of Nile/ — Shakspeabe. 

Contrary to Flo's wishes, Susan was at 
home, when on the following morning her 
cousin found her way to Orchard Street. 
Miss Brigham was, however, equipped for out- 
door exercise, and this circumstance gave 
some little hope to Florence that her expe- 
dition might not wholly have been made in 
vain , and that she might yet enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a few minutes' Ute-d^^te with the 
mistress of the house. 

Susan's manner to her cousin was never 
remarkable for cordiality. She was a bad 
dissembler at all times, and in this instance 
she felt no inclination to tax her powers of 
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duplicity to any exaggerated extent — so her 
reception of Florence was, to say the best of 
it, rather chilling than otherwise. 

But Flo, as has been already shown, was 
not one likely to be daunted by the near 
sight of any inimical front, however glaringly 
hostile that front might be, so she advanced 
intrepidly to her encounter with the foe. 

' You good little Sue,' sheexclaimed,afterthe 
preliminary ceremonies — and they were very 
ceremonious on Susan's part — had been gone 
through. * You good little Sue — I've come 
to find out what you're all about. The world 
is saying — I mean the very little world that 
knows that Orchard Street exists — ^the world 
is saying that the " Graces " here are going to 
be married. Is it true ? Tell me — I deserve 
your confidence ; and what's more, I'll say the 
bold men's names. There's- Lord George An* 
nesley, who at present — ^but that is neither 
here nor there — ^is hiding from the Jews. 
And then there s that nice party, Mr. Baynham 
Fletcher, who — ^but I won't be scandalous — 
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And last — and least — my estimable brother, 
the Reverend Alick Harley. Upon my word 
you have been cunning, all of you, since you 
escaped from my investigating eyes. There's 
some excuse for the two weaker sisters ; but 
for you, who — forgive me for saying it — ^are 
a decidedly strong-minded lot, it does seem 
rather incomprehensible that you should have 
fallen such an easy prey ta the gay and the 
designing.' 

To remark that Susan was very indig- 
nant at Flo's persiflage would be to say lite- 
rally nothing — ^for she was for more than indig- 
nant — she wsA furious ; inwardly so, however 
. — let it be understood— at the cool attack of 
one whom she had been prepared to " put 
down " with a calm dignity, under the shock of 
which even Flo's flaunting colours wouH, 
she had expected, be lowered effectually and 
at once. 

She had forgotten, in the programme she 
had made of the approaching skirmish, how 
often Florence's entire recklessness and utter 
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• don't careness ' (if we may coin a word for 
the occasion) had caused the arrows of her 
wrath to glance off from her foe's armour, 
blunted and useless. So, feeling that this was 
now once more the case, Susan could only 
answer with as much sangfroid as she could 
muster. 

* You have been listening to an infinite 
quantity of nonsense, Florence. And I, for 
one, must insist on your believing my positive 
denial of what you have asserted : and really, 
after all that's past, and with the many seri- 
ous things you ought to have to think about ' 
— and here Susan endeavoured to throw into 
her voice a tone of serious warning — * with 
the many serious things you ought to have to 
think about, it seems to me that your time 
and attention might be more profitably em- 
ployed than in this vulgar joking about mar- 
riage and lovers.' 

Susan spoke very seriously; but for any 
chance there was of quelling Florence Harley 
by the severity of her youthful wisdom, she 
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might have spared her breath; for the girl 
merely answered, — 

* I'm very glad indeed to hear it ; for what 
on earth could you and Alick have contrived 
to live on ? You must have taken pupils — 
fine young lads just entering into manhood — 
and then, of course, true love would have 
taken fright, and Alick, who's the best of 
creatures — but, God knows, not a beauty — 
would have been jealous as Othello. By-the- 
by, you'd laugh to think of all the fuss 
that's being made about him. He met that 
odious Louisa Graham and her sister yester- 
day, and they stopped the carriage (it was 
near the Soho Bazaar), and asked him where 
we lived, and said they meant to come and 
call. It's such a horrid nuisance, for Alick 
gave them our address — 17, Paradise Row. 
How very nice and aristocratic sounding — 
isn't it?' 

* If these people really like your brother,' 
began Susan ; but a look at Florence's face 
made her see the absurdity of her attempt 
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(in this instance) of keeping up a decorous 
gravity, and she allowed herself to laugh a 
frank and hearty laugh of amusement at the 
expense of their worldly acquaintances. 

*They honoured us, too, with a visit the 
day before we left the Isle of Wight,' she 
said^ ^and were so profusely civil. Miss 
Llewellen was not at home ; but they asked 
after her with such warm-hearted interest, 
that you would have imagined they had 
known and loved her all their lives.' 

* Said she was so " nice," of course, and 
praised her cross-stitch, and her last new 
pattern, as if they had only lived to work for 
charitable purposes, and for a better world 
than this. But, Susan, how about Miss 
Llewellen ? I'm as certain as if, this very 
moment, I were looking through the key- 
hole, that the dear, good old soul is in the 
front drawing-room, listening to Fletcher's 
love-making, and blushing — at least I hope 
she is — at his impassioned words. Really, I 
must break in upon the ** rose distilled ;" for 
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whatever you may say, my conviction remains 
fixed and immovably the same, namely — 
that Cousin Chrissy is about to remove herself 
from oflF the virgin thorn, and become the 
fortunate wife of Mr. Raynham Fletcher.' 

* Florence,' cried Susan, * you certainly can 
talk more nonsense in a given time, than any 
one I ever had the ill-fortune to meet with/ 

* Vituperation is not denial, any more than 
strong language can come under the head of 
argument,' interrupted Florence, with her 
peculiarly provoking smile ; * but there's one 
piece of advice, my dear cousin, which you 
really must excuse me for giving you, and 
that advice is — that you will condescend to 
have an eye to the settlements. I don't pre- 
tend, of course, to know anything, either for 
or against Mr. Fletcher's sense of honour in 
matters of business, but I have instinctive 
suspicions of any man who endeavours to 
deceive society by passing himself off as 
younger than he is ; and this being the case, 
I repeat my advice to you, as the only 
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" knowing *' woman of the party, to look to 
the settlements.' 

' But how « look to them ? " ' asked Susan, 
who was for a moment thrown off her guard 
by her own anxiety. * How look to them, 
and what would you have me do ? ' 

* Advise her, under promise of secrecy as 
regards both your advice and mine, to have 
everything settled on herself. Leave nothing 
in a man's power, for that, believe me, is the 
only way to keep him in your own.' 

The reader will, I think, agree, that even 
if Miss Florence Harley had lived treble the 
duration of her life among worldly men and 
far-divining lawyers, she could scarcely have 
given utterance to an opinion more imbued 
with prudence and discretion. Her sage 
counsel came however, in this instance, too 
late to be of service, for already, and in 
the following ingenious fashion, had Mrs. 
Llewellen's will been required of her. 

Florence was not far wrong in her con- 
jecture, that at the very moment when she 
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was endeavouring to instil into her cousin's 
ears prudential lessons for the future guidance 
of the elder lady, the bride elect was listen- 
ing to words from her lover, which though 
not, strictly speaking, ^ passionate ' ones, were 
nevertheless sufficiently momentous to be 
earnestly attended to. 

* Yes,' Mr. Fletcher was saying, and his 
tones were deeper and more impressive than 
it was their wont to be, — * yes, my dearest 
friend, it is a terrible thing to think of how 
much— I mean, how little — every one thinks 
of anything in these days but money. Now, 
in the case of Annesley, it will cut you up— 
I mean, you won't exactly like to believe it 
— but I know, apd I can show you his own 
handwriting to prove it — that he never 
thought of proposing to Margaret till after 
Aylmer — who, between ourselves, is — I 
won't say a blundering fool — but who 
always puts his foot into it, you know 
— he never, I say, thought of proposing 
till Aylmer told him that Margaret was 
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your heiress, and then, of course, he jumped 
at her. 

* Dear me,' sighed Miss Llewellen, * this is 
bad news, indeed ; but still it mayn't be alto- 
gether true. He may have got to like her 
very much since then, perhaps — and — ' 

* There is but one way of proving his sin- 
cerity,' broke in Mr. Fletcher, * and that is by 
allowing him to think he is mistaken. You 
could then see how the land lies — I mean 
where his affections are centered. Your 
will, dear friend, is, I suppose, in Mr. Rum- 
bold's hands? It could not be in better; 
only — ' 

*But it is not,' exclaimed Cousin Chrissy, 
who was rather proud of what she considered 
as a signal instance of strong-mindedness. 
It really is not, for my last testament,' she 
added with great seriousness and solemnity, 
* is in the drawer of the sofa-table opposite to 
you.' 

* No — is it, really ? ' said Adolphus, with a 
pleasant smile. *Im very little given to 
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business, but I should like to see the 
the — instrument in question.' 

* An instrument ! ' cried Miss Christina, in 
alarm. *It's all on parchment — drawn out 
by Mr. Rumbold's clerk — ' 

*Who, perhaps,' remarked Mr. Fletcher, 
with an air that was intended to be a happy 
mixture of the liberal and the patronizing — 
* who perhaps may shortly have more plea- 
sant duties of this kind to do. A few more 
six-and-eightpences. Eh, my dear ? ' And 
Adolphus ventured for the first time on the 
familiarity of placing his thick, short arm 
round Miss Christina's waist. 

It was an alarming moment, and for the 
short space he held her there, the innocent 
lady could not make up her mind whether 
or not to call for aid against some unknown 
danger. But the enterprising fiance — 
warned, perhaps, by the alarm-signal that 
flashed from Cousin Chrissy's light-gray eyes 
— speedily removed the offending member, and 
confidence being restored, he continued the 

M 2 
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conversation at the interesting point where it 
had been broken oflF. 

* Of course,' he began, ' it will be my 
wish to settle all I possess,' — and as he spoke 
there was not even the semblance of a Blush 
on the broad, bronzed face of Adolphus 
Fletcher — * everything — I make no ex- 
ception ' — for Miss Llewellen was beginning 
a remonstrance against such signal and un- 
paralleled generosity — *and with remainder, 
after my death, to your two adopted daughters.' 

During this speech. Miss Christina, who 
had previously taken from a little basket 
that lay upon her especial work-table, a small 
bunch of shining keys, applied one of their 
number (with a hand that slightly trembled, 
as she turned the key) to the drawer in which 
reposed her • latest will and testament.' 

She had been greatly struck by Mr. 
Fletcher's magnanimity, and feeling that 
such exceeding trust should only be met by 
a corresponding self-devotion on her part, 
she addressed him as follows : 
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* There should be no secrets, I have heard, 
between a husband and his wife ; and as Tm 
sure that all you feel, and mean to do is 
generous, it would be better perhaps for you 
to read the Will, and — ^ 

* Hush ! ' exclaimed Fletcher, • such an 
act would be a — ^a — I scarcely know what 
to call it — not a liberty exactly — but an 
encroachment on your privileges. Besides I, 
too, had made a Will, not very lately, some 
two years ago, and I've had more to leave 
behind me since that time ; and everything, 
dear friend, is altered since that day. Here 
is my will ; ' and Adolphus, with a solemn 
and portentous air, drew a not very vo 
luminous packet from his breast-pocket. 
* Now, dearest Christina,' he continued, and 
as he spoke, he laid his broad coarse hand 
upon her white and fragile one — * now, dear- 
est Christina, I am about to sacrifice my will 
to — not exactly to yours — oh, no — ^keep 
yours of course. I should have liked to feel 
that you — ^you had some trust in me — and 
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that, in short, I should have wished to feel as 
a father to those — those two dear girls that 
you've so generously adopted/ 

Poor Miss Christina's faculties were 
gradually, under the influence of Fletcher's 
insidious words becoming in a state of mys- 
tification which rendered her an easy prey to 
one so designing. 

* I'm sure I don't know what to do,' she 
murmured, helplessly; ^and if you think it 
right — I'm quite sure that you intend to do 
everything that's kind — and if you wish it — 
I_I will—' 

* Do as I do,' exclaimed Fletcher, chival- 
rously, and with a gallant wave of his stout 
right arm — *do as I do, and make a bon- 
fire — an auto-de-fiy you know— of all this 
useless paper,' — ^he added, as, suiting the 
action to the word, he threw his so-called 
Testament into the hottest place in Miss 
Llewellen's fire. 

It was impossible to resist such an in- 
stance of noble-minded self-devotion. Be- 
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sides, if the truth must be told, Cousin 
Chrissy was becomiug subjected, in Fletcher's 
case, to the same description of influence, 
nearly allied to fear, which had so long held 
her under Thomson's iron rule. She was ig- 
norant as a child likewise in matters of busi- 
ness, and entertained a vague idea that even 
when married she could always ensure the 
independence and comfort of those she loved. 
So will it be greatly wondered at, if, all these 
circumstances considered, she should have 
placed the * instrument ' he so greedily coveted 
in her future husband's hands — bidding that 
gracious individual to do with it, as in his 
greater wisdom should seem best to him ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

' These gifts is Fortane's hands are foond 
Her swift reyolying wheel torus round. 

And they are gone I 
No rest the ino(»istant goddess knows, 
Bat changing, and withoat r^ose. 

Still hurries oo.' — Lovqtsujow. 

The preparations for the wedding were all 
this time pressed forward by Fletcher with 
lover-like» but yet with prudent, haste. At 
the first mention of the ^naming of the 
day/ Miss Llewellyn had manifested an 
amount of trepidation so nearly approaching 
to positive alarm, that Adolphus at once 
perceived how great was the necessity of 
proceeding with cautious steps and slow in 
the prosecution of his purpose. Gradually 
therefore, and with feline advances, velvet- 
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shod and noiseless, he pursued his way to- 
wards the circumventing of his hapless prey ; 
and so well did all his projects answer, that 
Cousin Chrissy could not in after-days re- 
member how it came about that the * dark ' 
day was named, and that in one short week 
from that eventful concession, she had agreed 
to meet Adolphus at the altar ! 

Margaret had kept her promise well, and 
even to Lord George had not divulged one 
syllable of the great event that was in pro- 
gress. She was very often troubled in her 
mind, poor child ! by this long, dreary separa- 
tion from her lover, and sometimes even 
the tender letters she received fiiiled utterly 
to comfort her ; whilst Fletcher's spurious 
reasons for Lord George's absence passed by 
her as unheeded words. 

Florence was perfectly justified in saying 
that Annesley was lying perdu for awhile — 
hiding his noble head from Jewish greed 
of gain, and chafing at the dangerous delay 
which he thus needlessly incurred. 

m3 
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* For/ as he wrote to Fletcher, * if those 
fellows only weren't such cursed fools, and 
would believe one, everything would go on 
well-greased wheels for all of us.* 

And, in reply to missives such as these, 
Fletcher would write soothing words to his 
dear absent friend, reminding him that a 
few weeks' delay was nothing with such a 
prize in view ; and filling half-a*page some- 
times with praise of Margaret's beauty, and 
of her unshaken constancy to the absent 
one. 

' Miss Llewellen is your friend as much 
as ever,' he had written ; * and waiting your 
return most anxiously. You shall have a 
joyous welcome home — a fatted calf to eat 
— and the " best robe " that Poole can manu- 
facture for your wedding suit.' 

What wonder if, after the receipt of an 
epistle so encouraging. Lord George had 
laid him down to rest, with a firm convic- 
tion that his best interests could not be in 
better hands, and that only a little time was 
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wanting to make him the * freest,' and there- 
fore the happiest of men ? 

During that last momentous week, in the 
course o£ which preparations for the marriage 
were being actively carried on, Florence, who 
had willingly promised to say as little as need 
be of the proceedings in Orchard Street, 
spent a good deal of her spare time at Miss 
Llewellen's house. 

There was no lover near her now to 
enforce his claims upon her time and her 
attention, for Clayton Bernard was detained 
at Portsmouth by his brother's dangerous 
illness — an illness which had now assumed 
a well-nigh hopeless form. 

She hated (that misguided, miserable 
girl !) meeting the man who held such 
fearful power over her fete ; and yet she 
dared not shun him ! There was for ever 
in her breast, too, a gnawing and a strange 
anxiety to know if all were safe — if he 
had yet spoken — if — but wherefore dwell 
upon the causes of her going? She was 
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very wretched in the hours that she spent 
there; and yet the time she spent in soli- 
tude and suspense was drearier still. 

Fletcher contrived, and that not seldom, 
to throw into his words and looks a menace 
which she to whom such menace was ad- 
dressed could not mistake; and then her 
bold heart beat with anger, for Florence — 
despite the constant spectre of alarm that 
haunted her — ^was fearless still, in face of 
actual danger ; and her very loathing of her 
persecutor would have made her brave when 
he attacked her. 

But perhaps the worst infliction with 
which her sin at this time caused her to 
be visited, was the enduring of Fletchers 
odious demonstrations of admiration for her 
person. The opportunities for this display 
were not frequent ; nor did he venture, 
whilst in the presence of his betrothed, on 
q)oken words indicative of the coarse pas- 
sion which be nursed in his base breast for 
Florence Harley. But the girl coifld scarcely 
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(though she tried) be ignorant of the work- 
ings in his heart of a dark devil of evil ; for 
there was that in the man's almost desperate 
eyes which showed it dwelt within him, and 
in his loathsome touch she felt that it was 
working wildly ! And yet she dared not 
show the hatred that she felt! She must 
endure the contact of that warm, moist hand, 
and not recoil with manifest disgust; and 
she must force her lovely rosy lips to smile 
upon him sweetly when passion's fire flashed 
out from Fletcher^s small grey eyes, and 
sought a loving answer in her own ! 

Once — ^and once only — Miss Llewellen's 
suitor had contrived to murmur into his 
victipi's ear a few short words of deep and 
pointed meaning. 

* Florence,* he had said, * beware of what 
you do ! I will not live to see you married. 
You have sworn once to me ; and by the 
God that made me, I here vow that he 
shall know your secret long before he 
takes you from your home to church. He 
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shall be told that orange blossoms are mis- 
placed upon your forehead, and that — ^ 

'Be silent,' Florence cried with sadden 
dread, for at that moment Margaret came 
towards them ; and even of that pure and 
unsuspecting nature the guilty girl had 
learned to feel afraid. 

It was, indeed, a week of misery, and of 
mortification deep and constant — a misery 
tod and a mortification which were, if pos- 
sible, increased by the reading of Clayton's 
letters, through all of which there breathed 
the spirit of his high-toned, chivalrous cha- 
racter, and of his tender, and if we may so 
call it, his ^ elegant,' and almost unmaterial 
passion. How Florence hated her ownself, and 
how she cursed her sin whilst reading these 
mute evidences of Clayton's love — and how 
most dearly precious in her sight were the 
*dumb jewels' of his true and priceless words! 

But time passed on^ yea, even to that 
tried and self-accusing spirit, and the day 
dawned at last, when,, for awhile at least, the 
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man whose presence was as a dreadful night- 
mare to Florence Harley, would betake him- 
self to other scenes, and possibly, to other 
pleasures. 

Yes ! Cousin's Chrissy s wedding-day had 
dawned at last, and all was bustle in the 
household, which was henceforth to own an- 
other, and, as many guessed, a far less gentle 
rule. 

Miss Christina had grown sadly nervous 
as the awful day drew near — indeed, there 
had been moments when Susan, who watched 
and tended on her anxiously, had almost 
doubted whether the ' sacrifice * — for so she 
called it — ^would ever be completed, so pale 
the maiden lady grew, and with so strong a 
trembling was she sometimes visited. 

The day that broke on those ill-omened 
nuptials was one of the dreariest that ever 
justified the name of ^suicidal,* which has 
been bestowed on dark and dull Novem- 
ber. A thick fog enshrouded and obscured 
every object both within and without the 
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house where the wedding preparations were 
in progress. So dark, indeed, was it, that 
although the sun had (it was to be presumed) 
nearly reached its meridian, the light of four 
wax-candles was scarcely sufficient to show 
the nuance of Miss Llewellen's pearl-gray 
dress — or the clear whiteness of the agi- 
tated face that was reflected in the mirrors 
before which she was seated. 

It was a labour of love, as well as a long 
work of time, to make poor Cousin Chrissy 
ready for her bridal ; for she had little heart, 
good, simple lady, for the great change before 
her, and sometimes even the strange thought 
occurred to Susan that her dear godmother 
would have blessed a hand outstretched to 
save her from it ! 

But if ever there had existed a chance for 
her of such a merciful intervention — that 
chance was over now, for the sad bridal 
toilette was at last completed, and in the 
hall there sounded Raynham Fletcher s voice, 
proclaiming that he waited for the bride ! 
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It was a sad sight to see that small and 
gentle lady with her gray robe floating round 
her, — her little trembling hands clasping 
her prayer-book nervously, and shuddering 
visibly when her ears caught the sound of 
that man s high-raised voice. 

Susan went down to * still ' it, if she could ; 
but one short glance convinced her that the 
work she meditated might as well be left 
alone ; for Fletcher stood there radiant ! — 
radiant with a bright new coat, whose creases 
told of the tailor's recent workmanship — and 
with a bouquet in his button-hole, before 
whose gorgeous beauty poor Peter Pas- 
toral's — in the ancient play — might well have 
hidden its diminished head. 

A man on his wedding-day is always, in 
our opinion, and to a certain extent, in a 
'false position;* but perhaps, it may be 
added, that bridegrooms of Mr. Fletchers 
stamp are more at home on such occasions 
than individuals who are endowed by nature 
with more sensitive temperaments. There 
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is a class of society, in which to * chaff' a man 
constantly about his ^getting married,' is 
reckoned as among the most lively and in- 
gratiating forms which wit and humour can 
assume: and of this class of society * Dolly* 
formed a part. It need not then have been 
a cause of surprise to anyone that he should 
have been loud and joyous on that great and 
festive occasion; but, nevertheless, Susan 
hated him as she looked down over the ban- 
nisters at his jocund face, and wished — oh, 
with what a spirit-stirring eagerness — ^that 
the day had never come when first that 
^odious specimen of self-satisfied vulgarity' 
had crossed their path in life. 

We will not linger over the details of 
Cousin Chrissy's wedding, which, agreeably to 
the wishes of all * parties' concerned, was 
conducted in a manner * strictly private.' 
The ceremony was performed by Alick Har- 
ley, and with the exception of his sister 
Florence, there were no witnesses beside 
Susan and Margaret to the marriage. 
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The church itself was very dark, and only 
lighted near the altar by some pale and 
flickering gas-jets. Altogether, the scene was 
sad and gloomy enough; although Miss 
Llewellen had, to a certain degree, and from 
the moment she entered the sacred walls, re- 
covered her composure, and borne her part 
in the ceremony with a better courage than 
those who so dearly loved her had dared to 
hope for. 

It was all over! For the last time the 
trembling hand had signed the always un- 
certain characters of * Christina Llewellen's' 
name — and she herself, the owner of that 
name no longer, had returned with Mr. 
Raynham Fletcher, to the once-cheerful house 
which was no longer hers ! 

There was no wedding breakfast served up 
in the dining-room, nor had it become incum- 
bent on Thomson's successor to take from 
their hiding-places the still remaining trea- 
sures of the * sideboard ' wealth ; but instead 
of the last orthodox meal which usually pre- 
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cedes a brides departure, Mrs. RajDham 
Fletcher had the indalgenoe of a cap of tea in 
her own dressing-room, and there the three 
poor sorrowing women sat together for one 
short half-hour, weeping together silently. 

From this truly feminine employment they 
were aroused by a gentle tap at the door, and 
Susan, feeling certain that such a tap could 
not proceed from Fletcher's fingers, gave at 
once, and unhesitatingly, the signal for ad- 
mittance. 

It was attended to without an instant's 
delay, and in another moment Florence Har- 
ley had glided softly in, and was kneeling by 
Cousin Chrissy's side. 

* I could not let you go,' she said, * without 
a word — without my saying how I wish you 
may be happy. You have been very good to 
me,' she added, hurriedly, and Susan for the 
first time in her life saw that the tears were 
standing in Flo's speaking eyes, — * you have 
been very kind to me — far kinder to me than 
any other one has ever been ; but before you 
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go away, will you, dear Miss Llewellen, make 
me one solemn promise? Say that if evil 
tongues speak harm of me, that you will not 
believe them. Say that when I am not near 
to vindicate myself, that you will remember 
that I have been sinned against. Say that 
you'll judge me mercifully.* 

* Indeed I will, poor child,' said Cousin 
Chrissy, who was greatly overcome by Flo- 
rence's unexpected outbreak ; * indeed I will, 
as surely as I, too, hope for mercy at the judg- 
ment-seat of God. I cannot tell of course, 
my dear, what may be the little follies that 
you speak of, but I have sometimes thought 
— you must forgive me if I've seemed to 
watch you — that you were not quite happy. 
When I go away, I'll join your name with 
these two children's in my prayers; and' — she 
added, very timidly, but encouraged by the 
tears that now fell slowly down Flo's pallid 
cheeks — * and will you take this little book 
from me ? It was my mother's Bible— my 
mother's, who's in heaven — ^and when you 
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read it — for you will read it, dear — remember 
that this cold, bitter world is not to be our 
long abiding place, but only the short passage 
to a brighter home, where we shall meet 
again to weep no more.* 

Poor Cousin Chrissy's short harangue was 
over, and her kind lips had rested for a mo- 
ment on the girl's bent- down head, when 
Fletcher's summons came for her. 

It was on Susan's arm she leant as she de- 
scended the stairs, with Margaret slowly fol- 
lowing. The arrangements for the departure 
were not all complete, and nearly half-an- 
hour more sped by before the carriage con- 
veying Mr. Fletcher and his bride was heard 
to drive away; but when Susan returned 
once more to Cousin Chrissy's now deserted 
room, the first object that her eyes rested on 
was Florence, seated in Miss Llewellen's 
large arm-chair, with her tears still falling on 
the well-worn volume that lay upon her lap. 
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CHAPTER XXr. 

* This riddling tale, to what does it belong ? 
Is*t history ? Vision ? or an idle song ? 
Or rather say at once, -within what space 
Of time this wild, disastrous change took place.' 

COLEBIDOE. 

On the afitemoon of Fletcher's marriage, 
Margaret Mayford was graciously permitted 
by her cousin's bridegroom to impart the im- 
portant secret, which she had for weeks re- 
tained impatiently within her own breast, to 
Lord George Annesley, in the obscure retreat 
that he had chosen for himself. 

The terms in which the weighty news was 
conveyed were, as might be expected, very 
simple — a little marked by maidenly pro- 
lixity, perhaps — but quite unselfish, and 
withal brightened up by a pleasant touch of 
hope and joyful anticipation for the future. 
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' It was not very much of a wedding,* were 
tlie concluding words of a letter, which was 
read by its recipient with feelings of satis- 
faction easier to be imagined than described — 
*it was not much of a wedding; only Susan 
and me for bridesmaids, and we had no 
wreaths and veils, or anything of that kind ; 
but dear Cousin Chrissy looked very nice. 
She was dressed in lavender silk, quite a pale 
shade, and wore besides the very prettiest 
white and violet bonnet — a French one, that 
Florence Harley chose for her. You know 
she has such exquisite taste. And Mr. Flet- 
cher, too, seemed quite new got up for the 
occasion ; and he was so good-natured, and so 
very anxious for your coming home. Our 
wedding will be so much grander, he has pro- 
mised me, with cake and favours and no end 
of bridesmaids. So do come back, my dear- 
est, and that very soon, to your 

' Own loving, 

' Margaret.* 
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We should be sorry to disgrace our pages 
with the repetition of the wicked words that 
Lord George Annesley more than whispered, 
when he came to the gentle Margaret's sig- 
nature of this ncCive epistle. The intelligence 
that her letter contained was not exactly 
news to him ; for, unloverlike as it may ap- 
pear, he had, previously to breaking the seal 
of poor confiding Maggie's simple love-letter, 
torn open and perused, with eager haste, a 
business-looking despatch, in the handwriting 
of his trusted friend, Adolphus Fletcher. 

* My dear Annesley," for so ran the letter 
that he read — a letter which had been penned 
during the short half-hour given by Cousin 
Chrissy to her tears and partings. 

*My Dear Annesley, 

* You must wish me joy, for I've stolen a 
march upon you, and got married first. This 
morning Miss Llewellen — Mrs. Raynham. 
Fletcher now— consented, dear, kind soul, to 
make your humble servant the very happiest 
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of men. I should, however, be extremely 
sorry to think that my happiness should inter- 
fere with yours, and Mrs. Fletcher, being 
quite of the same opinion, we have agreed to 
settle fifty pounds a year upon our darling 
Margaret; and the sum of one thousand 
pounds will (at least I think I can promise 
this) be eventually settled upon herself and 
her children. Under these circumstances the 
sooner you can make it convenient to return 
home the better, more especially as my wed- 
ding expenses render it necessary for me — 
though very reluctantly — to remind you of 
the small account so long standing between 
us. Hoping soon to hear from you on this 
and other matters, I remain, 
* Yours faithfully, 

* A. Ratnham Fletcher.' 

To describe the condition of mind into 
which Annesley was thrown by the receipt 
of this letter would be as impossible as it 
would be out of the question to repeat the 
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storm of execrations which poured forth from 
his lips at every word which the revengeful 
writer had indited. 

It was at a small hotel at Ostend that the 
lonely man was sojourning when the blow 
fell upon him, and before proceeding with 
our narrative, we will take one look at the 
disappointed and nearly desperate roue^ as 
he sits in his ground-floor bed-room, with 
Fletcher's letter crumpled and crushed within 
his tightly-closed and nervous fingers. 

The window of his room looks out upon 
the quay, and upon a cheerful scene enough ; 
for Flemish women, in their peasant dresses, 
are passing to and fro, and some enlivening 
sounds, common to sea-port towns, are heard 
without. But nothing does that ruined 
English gentleman care for those passing 
sights and sounds, as, sitting there, in front 
of the small, stifling stove, he curses his hard 
fate — himself — ^the world — and, far above 
the rest — he curses Raynham Fletcher. 

After a half-hour bestowed upon that 
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profitable occupation, the idea occurred to 
him, that vituperation upon paper might act 
as a safety-valve to carry off the dangerous 
steam-power of bis fury. The thought was 
no sooner conceived than acted on, and in a 
few minutes Annesley*s pen might have been 
heard scratching and scrawling over the 
paper, whilst he viciously dug into its polished 
surface as many cutting phrases and biting 
retorts as in the heat and hurry of the 
moment had occurred to him. 

He flattened the missive with a bang of 
his clenched fist, and then proceeded to the 
milder task of answering the unfortunate 
Margaret*s most sentimental and innocent 
epistle. 

It did not take him many minutes to 
indite the few cold words that broke her 
heart : and, to do him justice, had he but sur- 
mised the terrible effect those words would 
have upon her tender nature, the chances are 
that he would have written veith a kinder 
care and greater caution. But as Lord 
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George, in common with bis class and kind, 
was wont to overlook, — ^whilst dwelling on 
his own imagined wrongs — ^the sufferings of 
others — ^his epistle to his trusting love was 
framed as follows : — 

' My dear Margaret, 

* You are a little goose ; and if you really 
suppose that two people can live upon love, 
you are even a greater little goose than I had 
supposed you to be. And so you have been 
actually taken in by the disgusting humbug of 
that unmitigated snob ? I really think you 
might have given me some idea of what was 
going on, and something might possibly have 
been done to prevent it. As it is, it*s a 
horrid bore, of course — but we must say 
good-by to one another, for I know Fletcher 
a little better than you do, and a worse lot 
doesn't exist under heaven, — ^which you may 
tell the old lady, with my compliments. 
She may have been more prudent than I 
imagine, but» according to her estimable 
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husband's letter — which I enclose — I doubt 
it. We shall meet again, I hope, some day, 
dear Margaret, when you will have made 
some richer man than I am happy. 

* Yours ever, 
* G. A—.' 

But ere we venture to describe the ef- 
fect produced on the miserable girl by the 
reading of this heartless effusion, we will 
follow the footsteps of the * happy pair' who 
have been spending a portion of their honey- 
moon in the north of England. 

It was by the bridegroom's wish that the 
journey northwards had, at that chill season 
of the year, been undertaken, for Fletcher's 
few relations lived near the great manu- 
facturing town of Oldham, and it was to 
display his newly-acquired wealth and dignity 
to some not over-affluent cousins that he had 
decided upon taking his docile wife into the 
coal-black county which he had not pre- 
viously visited before for several years. 
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Poor Mrs. Baynham Fletcher was, beyond 
measure, petted by the Fletchers, Baynhams, 
Smiths, and Joneses, who seemed as though 
they could not — one and all — exert them- 
selves too strenuously for the effectual enter- 
tainment of the wealthy personage who had 
come suddenly amongst them as the bride of 
their, at last, * dear Adolphus.* 

And now, O gentle reader! you who 
have appreciated the reserved and sensitive 
character of this well-bred lady — we invite 
you to follow her into the gorgeous company 
drawing-room, where Mr. Fletcher's kindred 
have assembled a few friends to drink the 
bride and bridegroom's health. They are 
very kind and hospitable, those worthy 
people, that, seated round about their little 
nervous guest, strive to make her enter 
with them into the spirit of those, to her, 
utterly incomprehensible festivities. She 
listens to the broad old jokes they laugh so 
loudly at, and she tries to smile in answer ; 
but there is no mirth upon her saddened lip 
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— ^poor soul ! and in her eye no comprehen- 
sion of their well-intended witticisms. 

Not so, however, with her husband, for 
* Dolly ' is clearly in his element at last, and 
is, among those jocund spirits, the noisiest 
and the joUiest. 

It is after supper ; and he, having imbibed, 
in common with the rest of the assembled 
company, a rather more than profitable 
amount of the enlivening drinks that were 
deemed suitable for the occasion, was, as will 
be readily imagined, in the full flow of his 
most agreeable spirits. Next to him was 
seated a coarse, but rather handsome girl, 
with bright, rosy cheeks, black eyes, and 
strong, dark hair, that was braided as tightly 
as her natural curls would admit of across 
her low, broad forehead. She was always 
laughing, and showing her great, glittering 
teeth at every merry jest — whether that jest 
were of her own imagining, or had emanated 
from some of the coarser spirits that presided 
at that festive board. 
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This easily amused, but certainly not alto- 
gether unattractive young lady was Raynham 
Fletcher's cousin — a distant one certainly, a^ 
far as the strict laws of consanguinity were 
considered, but near enough to be accepted as 
a relative when the individual in question was 
young and handsome. 

And Dolly certainly took little pains to 
conceal his admiration for Letty Jones's rather 
exuberant charms, whilst she, pleased with 
the notice of the lion of the hour, listened 
and applauded, giggled, and retorted some- 
times sharply enough when he, under the in- 
fluence of the potent punch, plied her with 
fulsome compliments — coarse, perhaps, but 
not entirely unwelcome. 

But it was after the retiring of the pale 
bride, who, on the plea of fatigue, soon be- 
took herself to rest, that the fun in reality 
grew fast and furious ; for then the hero of 
the evening threw off what remained of bride- 
groom bashfulness, and many a jest went 
round which, could they have reached the 
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delicate ears of lonely Cousin Chrissy, would 
have made her shudder in her couch with 
bewilderment and horror. 

Adolphus looked somewhat subdued and 
slightly crestfallen as he took his place on the 
following morning at his wife's breakfast- 
table. There was a kind of sheepish attempt 
at an apology written in his broad, white, 
flaccid face, and his fat hand trembled as he 
handed her the toast, and paid her those little 
attentions which husbands sometimes think are 
current coin with which to pay for graver sins 
against good taste and gentlemanly courtesy. 

Mrs. Fletcher, small as was the share she 
generally took in conversation, was, accord- 
ing to her invariable wont, thoughtful of the 
health and comfort of those about her. On 
this occasion she was not wanting in her 
usual gentle kindliness, and therefore, seeing 
that Adolphus did not look exactly like him- 
self, she ventured on an inquiry concerning 
his health. 

* Deuced seedy,' was the characteristic 
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reply, but one however which made his wife 
start nervously in her chair. 

* Deuced seedy. Old Jones may call that 
wine of his champagne, but if it wasn't for 
the honour of the thing, I'd rather drink good 
gooseberry myself;* and Dolly, with shaking 
fingers, lifting his teacup to his lips, looked 
over at Mrs. Raynham, and mentally hoped 
she did not fancy he had been drunk. 

At this moment sundry letters were 
brought in by the waiter, and presented seve- 
rally to the two who sat at that ungenial meal. 

The one first opened by Cousin Chrissy 
was directed in Susan's handwriting, but, as 
the newly-married pair had, during the fort- 
night of their absence, travelled much from 
place to place, only leaving their address at 
each ere they departed, the letter in question 
had been written many days ago, and the in- 
telligence which it contained was in fact 
already old. 

Cousin Chrissy glanced over its contents, 
and then a faint cry escaped her lips. 
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* What's np now ? ' demanded Dollj, whose 
month was fhll of deriOed kidnej. * What 
on earth's np now ? ' 

'Oh, Mr. Fletcher, Margaret's ill; she's 
dying, I believe ! ' said Gonsin Chrissj, hnr- 
riedlj, * and I mnst go to her. Ton will not 
wait a moment, will jou ? I should like to 
go at once.' 

* It's denced inconvenient,' began Fletcher, 
* and really I don't know how to manage it. 
And, after all, it's only humbug. Til be 
bound. Some missish nonsense about An- 
nesley. Just you be quiet, and enjoy your- 
self. She'll be all right again in no time, Til 
be bound.' 

But Mrs. Fletcher could not be persuaded 
to * stay and enjoy herself;' so finding that for 
once at least in her life she presumed to have 
an opinion of her own, Dolly resigned him- 
self — sulkily enough, however — ^to give up 
his own. 

* You'll look alive,' he said, * with what you 
have to do, for Letty Jones is coming with 
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us — noming at least as far as Birmingham, and 
Johnny Hansard too. It's my belief those 
two are spooning,' — which very probably 
they were, although the circumstance did not 
appear of suflScient importance to call forth 
a^ remark on the subject from the all-engrossed 
individual to whom it was addressed. 

There is no need to dwell upon the small 
particulars of that wretched railway journey ; 
or to relate how Fletcher shocked the cour- 
teous lady to whom fate had bound him by 
the vulgar airs of importance which he gave 
himself by his impertinent demeanour towards 
certain unoflfending ladies, whose only sins 
were that their presence prevented * his party ' 
having a carriage to themselves ; and by his 
self-conceited and obtrusive boastings more 
than whispered in his cousin Letty's ears of 
former conquests, and of ' nice girls ' who 
always met him at the end of his frequent 
journeys with ready smiles and welcomes. 

But the journey — eternal as it almost 
seemed to the afflicted woman who leaned 
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beck still and silent in her corner — came to 
an end at last, and the long whistle sounding 
in Cousin Chrissy's anxious ears proclaimed 
that the busy, noisy London terminus was 
near at hand. 

But before we venture to bring our travel- 
lers to the conclusion of their journey, we 
must take a hurried glance at the events 
that had occurred in Orchard Street — the 
which events have so unexpectedly hastened 
Cousin Chrissy's return to the home which 
she had already begun to repent having even 
temporarily abandoned. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

* « What is it with thee, love ? " I said. 
No word, no look, no motion ! YeSi 
There was a change, but spare to gness 
Nor let that moment's hope be told» 
***** 

Oh that I now were dead ! '— Shellet. 

The hours glided by quietly, but very slowly, 
when Susan and Margaret were left alone. 
They had enough to talk about in the event 
which had so recently separated them from 
the kind friend they so sorely missed, and as 
for the future — the thoughts of each had so 
much of perplexing uncertainty to dwell on, 
that the march of present time passed almost 
unheeded by. 

A few days only had elapsed after Cousin 
Chrissy's wedding, and Margaret was begin- 
ning to show unequivocal symptoms of her 
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nsoal longing after letters, "when Susan, whoee 
active mind had become wearied by the oft- 
repeated remark, uttered by her plaintive 
companion, of * I wonder whether I shall hear 
to-day,' resolved to change the warm atmo- 
sphere of the little drawing-room for the brac- 
ing air of the clear frost outside. 

Summoning ^Tiny,' therefore, to be her 
companion in the expedition, she sallied forth, 
resolving, however, to limit her walk to a few 
turns up and down the quiet street, the while 
she kept revolving in her anxious mind the 
necessity which she felt certain that the rule 
of Mr. Raynham Fletcher would entail upon 
her, of choosing another home and service. 

She had not taken many turns, and * Tiny ' 
had already manifested sundry instances of 
impatience at the circumscribed length of 
their promenade, when the sight of the post- 
man in the distance aroused Susan's atten- 
tion. On he came, with the brisk, regular 
step peculiar to his calling. Stopping here 
and there to knock or ring, whilst ever and 
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anon he slipped the letter that he held into 
the narrow sb't, which in some cases was pre- 
pared for its reception. On he came, and 
well did Susan (whose constitutional walk 
was still continued on that dull November 
afternoon) remember how one gentle heart 
within that street was beating fest with min- 
gled hope and apprehension, as she watched 
the proceedings of that all-important messen- 
ger. 

* Will he stop V was Susan's eager thought. 
Ah, he has crossed over to their house, and 
rung the bell there! *Poor, poor Maggie!' 
Susan murmurs to herself, as a maid-servant 
hurries up the area-steps and takes from the 
man's hand a letter. * Poor child ! I trust 
her news is good, and that no further cruel 
disappointment is awaiting her.' 

With the benevolent intention of giving 
Margaret time to read and enjoy the letter, 
which it was to be hoped had already been 
handed to her by the red-armed housemaid, 
Susan continued her walk longer than either 
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8he or her four-footed companion had in- 
tended. Her mind, however, was far from 
feeling easy, as she thought of Maggie's keen 
anxiety, her weakened nerves^ and the strange 
alternate fits of joyous excitation and morbid 
depression to which the girl had seemed of 
late so subject. 

And yet there seemed no tangible excuse 
for the heavy boding weight that lay on her 
own breast, in the short interval that elapsed 
between the postman's advent and her own 
return to Margaret's presence. Truly, it 
seemed as though the gloomy shadows of a 
coming evil lay across her heart, and dark- 
ened all the future prospects of her life ! 

A few minutes more, and then Susan, 
having concluded her walk, returned to the 
house, and stealing softly up the stairs, en- 
tered the drawing-room, where she had lefl 
her friend. 

*My little darling!' she cried, with her 
frank, clear voice. *Have I left you very 
long alone? And tell me, have you bad 
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some happy news? I saw the long-shaped 
letter, and knew at once it came from him.' 

But before another question of similar im- 
port could escape her lips, she was struck — 
she could hardly help being so — ^by the strange 
silence, and still stranger attitude of the girl 
whom she was addressing. Maggie could not 
be said to be seated on the rug (her often 
favourite place when the weather was cold, 
and the warmth of the fire inviting) — ^no, 
she certainly was not sitting in any position 
usually adopted by one who has a rational 
regard to appearances ; for she was huddled 
together in a mass^ with her shoulders higher 
than her head, which lay on the floor, whilst 
her wide-open eyes were glaring with un- 
natural wildness. 

Susan saw at once that something very seri- 
ous was the matter, and laying her two hands 
under Maggie's small frail arms, she tried to 
raise her. But at her touch the poor child, 
shuddering with a violence which nearly dis- 
lodged her friend's gentle grasp, gave utter- 
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ance to so horrible a cry — ^it was scarcely that 
of a human creature, that Susan in intense 
alarm hurried to the bell and rang it violently. 
There were only women in the house, who all 
of course came at once to her assistance, and 
to learn the cause of the scream that had 
rung so fearfully from kitchen to attic of the 
silent house, Maggie was very still again 
now — she had fallen back nearly into her 
former position, and close beside her — Susan 
had not noticed them before — ^lay two wide- 
open letters. These she lost no time in care- 
fully concealing : and as there was clearly no 
advantage to be gained by any attempt to 
remove the sufferer from the spot where she 
was lying, Susan had no resource but to 
watch by her in agonized suspense till the 
arrival of the medical man who had been im- 
mediately sent for. 

He came at last, and ascended the stairs 
to the drawing-room with the slow conven- 
tional step which sounds so almost perversely 
dilatory to the anxious ears of those whose 
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hearts are pining for the fiat which is to turn 
the scale for hope or fear. 

As may be imagined, the first question 
asked by the doctor was — Whether the pa- 
tient had experienced any violent mental or 
nervous shock which might account for the 
state in which she had been discovered. To 
this query Susan could only reply, that she 
believed the poor girl had during her absence 
received letters, the contents of which might 
have proved a great and overpowering shock 
to her : and on this hint Mr. Hunter spoke 
and acted. 

* There has evidently been a great jar to the 
nervous system,* he said oracularly after 
Margaret, who had now sunk into a kind of 
cataleptic trance, had been placed upon her 
bed, where she lay with wide-open eyes, but 
with no other sigus of existence. * Evidently 
a great shock, and as yet we can see our way 
very indistinctly — I may say very indis- 
tinctly indeed,* And he looked at his watch 
as though impatient to be gone. 
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Sonn was not one to be deterred, bj a 
morbid fear of woandiDg the sensitive Tanitj 
of others, from going straight to the point, 
the speedy ajrival at whidi seemed of im- 
portance to her : and therefore, feeling that 
the present was a case for strenuous mea- 
sures, and for the promptest possible action, 
she said without ceremony to the ' nearest 
medical man', — 

* We must have further advice, Mr. Hunter. 
I shall send without a moment's loss of time 
to Dr. Norton, who attended Miss Mayford 
during a previous illness, and I shall tele- 
graph to her friends to inform them of the 
dangerous state in which she is now lying.' 

Mr. Hunter, as may be supposed, had no 
objection to make to this suggestion. It is 
probable even that he felt relieved at this 
diminution of responsibility : for Mr. Julian 
Hunter had as yet not risen very high on the 
professional ladder ; but was ^ beginning prac- 
tice * with a stock of well-filled physic hot- 
tloSy and some extremely new-looking cases 
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of surgical instruments. Clearly some years 
must elapse before the medical aspirant 
would be in a position to pronounce an au- 
thoritative opinion, or take bold liberties with 
the life of a fellow-creature. 

The reader may perhaps remember that 
diflBiculties had arisen in the way of any speedy 
announcement to Mrs. Fletcher of poor 
Margaret's illness. When Susan had be- 
thought her of telegraphing to her friend, she 
had forgotten how little, in reality, she knew 
of that friend's daily movements : so that thus, 
and greatly to the aggravation of Miss Brig- 
ham's restless anxiety, a week elapsed before 
Mrs. Fletcher, with a face to which ten years 
of life had apparently been added, stood, 
pale and fearful, by what appeared to her, her 
darling's dying bed. 

There had been no change since they had 
laid her there. The large blue eyes were 
fixed and open, and the rigid limbs lay still, 
as if in health. 

* Oh, Susan dear,' whispered the changed 
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voice of weeping Cousin Chrissy, * I had not 
thought it was so dreadful. Does she always 
look like this — and never speak, or smile or 
cry?* 

* Never ! ' said Susan, sadly. * She has no 
consciousness of existence. Dr. Norton says. 
She feels no pain, and for that hoon, at 
least, we should be deeply thankful.* 

But even whilst she strove to comfort the 
afflicted woman with that one small ray of 
consolation, Susan longed, with eager yearn- 
ing for one sign of light or sense to light up 
that pale, meaningless face, which looked as 
though it had been carved in monumental 
marble ! 

Cousin Chrissy, not entirely to the dissatis- 
faction of Adolphus, took up her station in 
the sick-room, leaving her husband to the 
enjoyment of his newly-acquired wealth, and 
to his own highly-coloured ideas of his in- 
dividual importance. 

Mrs. Fletcher lost no time in questioning 
Susan as to the probable cause of the terrible 
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blow that had fallen upon them ; but the latter 
was ver cautious in her replies, concealing 
entirely from her old friend the contents of 
the letters which had so nearly proved Mar- 
garet's death-blow : inasmuch as she was well 
aware how bitterly Cousin Chrissy would pro- 
nounce her own condemnation for the share 
she had taken in that dire misfortune. 

On the day after Mrs. Fletcher's return, a 
trifling change became apparent in the con- 
dition of the sufferer. There was a slight 
quivering of the eyelids, and after awhile the 
corpse-like rigidity of the lips began also to 
give way, and Margaret, as a sentient being, 
seemed about to be restored to them. But it 
was, indeed, a dreadftil restomtion, and one 
which made Susan in her heart of hearts pray 
that the child might once more lie on her small 
bed in the death-like torpor from which she 
had been so tardily aroused. They never 
deserted her by night or day, those patient 
women ; and, even when her wild delirium 
ran the highest, they would not leave the 
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I frantic sufferer in the hands of hireling at- 

tendants ; but, with nerves braced as women's 
are to painful duties such as these, they did 
their work of love. 

For many days she hovered between life and 
death ; and when at last she lay exhausted, 
and with a pulse so low that scarcely could 
its feeble flutterings be felt, Susan, who was 
ever impatient of suspense, called Dr. Norton 
aside, and begged him to tell her fitinkly his 
opinion of the case. 

* A very unfavourable one, I am sorry to 
say,' was the reply, uttered in a pained and 
serious tone, which seemed to Susan like a 
knell of doom. * She may recover, but one <5an 
hardly hope or wish for such a result ; for, if 
she lives, there is a terrible certainty — at 
least I fear so — of — ^ 

* Of what? Pray speak! But do not say 
that she will lose her reason ! Oh, God ! Do 
not tell me that she will be mad ! ' 

' Hush ! Decrees such as these are in the 
hands of God,' said the good man, impres- 
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sively ; * and we are powerless in such awful 
cases. She does not suffer. I trust and hope 
she will not any longer do so ; and in the 
meantime our duty bids us continue every 
effort to preserve her life : and you, who have 
borne up so bravely, must not let your courage 
fail you now/ 

He pressed her hand kindly, and was gone, 
whilst Susan returned to her post with the 
weight of an awful secret lying heavily on 
her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXra. 

'Thns did that poor loiil wander in wast, and cheerkig dis- 

comfbrty 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the strands and thorns of existence ; 
Bat with its soond there was mingled a T<nce that whispered, 

" Despair not ! " ' — LoNGrxLLOW. 

The dangerous illness which had followed 
on Gerald Bernard's discovery of the fell 
and irreparable disgrace which had attached 
itself to his name was over, and he now 
appeared to have subsided into a chronic 
state of invalidism and depression. 

During the fever which for nearly three 
weeks consumed him — making wild havoc 
in his brain, and sapping the foundations 
of his once vigorous constitution — during 
those three weeks Clayton rarely left his 
side. Of Olive he saw nothing after the 
first rather faint attempt which she had 
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made to act the part of a sick-room atten- 
dant. The truth was that her presence 
seemed to aggravate his worst symptoms, 
and that the sound of her voice, however 
low that voice was whispering, jarred upon 
his nerves with a sharp pang of torturing 
recollection. 

Under these circumstances Clayton deemed 
it advisable that Mrs. Gerald should return 
to London, which she accordingly did ; and 
nothing loth indeed, for — ^as will hereafter 
be probably made known to such inquiring 
readers as may have patience to wait for 
the sequel of this not-yet-to-be-concluded 
story — Mrs. Olive had her own plans to 
pursue, and her own interests to serve, in 
more exciting scenes than the dull bed- 
chamber of her suffering husband. 

The opinions of the medical men were 
all the same in Captain Bernard's case ; and 
their decree was that he must pass the 
winter in Madeira. He had broken a small 
blood-vessel in the lungs, and the malady — 
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a complication of heart-disease and con- 
Bumption — had made such rapid progress 
that the only chance of prolonging a life 
which appeared, however, to possess but 
little value for its owner, lay in his almost 
immediate departure for the sunny island 
where the breath is drawn so painlessly, and 
where death seems only a long dreamless 
sleep! 

When this decision was made known to 
Clayton Bernard, he did not hesitate a 
moment in his determination to accompany 
his brother in his search after that best of 
blessings, which we never truly value till 
we feel its loss. 

*But Florence?' demanded Gerald, after 
his first heartfelt thanks had been expressed. 
• How will you bear to leave her ? I do not 
know, of course, how far you are engaged to 
her ; but I have always hoped — ^ 

* Not that I should know the cruel heart- 
grief of a separation from one who loves 
me, and on whom my whole affections are 
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bestowed/ interrupted Bernard. * Gerald, 
you do not know what that woman is to 
me ; you cannot guess what it would be to 
me to part from Florence now ! ' 

*You forget that I, too, have suffered 
from that fever, and been curedy remarked 
Gerald, bitterly. 

* But the cases are widely different/ 

* Granted, in some respects ; for of Miss 
Harley's family the world does know some- 
thing — of her, perhaps unfortunately, too 
much. But, Clayton,' continued Gerald, see- 
ing his brother preparing to interrupt him, 
* before we enter for the last time on the 
subject of what I grieve to consider as i/our 
"mistake," I will open my whole heart to 
you on the subject of my own. I have 
hitherto shrunk from the mortification of 
confessing how right you were ; and what 
a fool, and worse than fool, I was to turn 
away from all your wise advice. God forgive 
me for my sinful obstinacy ; for I have been 
sorely punished!' And, having ushered in 
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his recitation with this exordium, Gerald pro- 
ceeded to pour into his brother's ears his 
piteous story, his long-concealed but fearful 
surmises, and, last of all the terrible discovery 
that his worst fears were not unfounded, and 
that by his fatal marriage he had brought dis- 
grace upon their hitherto honourable name. 

Clayton listened in silence, for in truth he 
felt sorely tried. Here was shame in its 
worst form, and humiliation to a degree, and 
under an aspect as unprecedented as it was 
overpowering. And yet it behoved him to 
say some words of comfort and encourage- 
ment to the crushed man beside him — ^to 
the brother on whose head the blow fell so 
far heavier than on his own. 

* It is a painful history, truly,* he began ; 
* but still the world is ignorant of the fact 
that we are mixed up with these — these 
unhappy people.' 

* The world !' said Gerald, bitterly. * Bro- 
ther, I had fancied that your profession and 
your faith had placed you far above this care 
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for what the world may think ! But in this 
one thing at least I am before you. Why, 
man, I care not one pin's point for all the 
world's opinion ; but there is a thought, and 
has been ever since my mind became im- 
pressed with this most frightful fancy ; and 
that thought — ^you will laugh at me — ^is this : 
It seems as though I too, in taking one to 
be my wife whose hands are soiled with 
human blood, had done the dreadful deed 
myself. Flesh of my flesh she is, and 
bone, too, of my bone. Oh, God ! It's 
frightful ; but I feel as if that hapless victim's 
blood was calling loudly to me from the 
ground ! ' 

*Hu8h!' said Clayton, soothingly; * these 
are morbid fancies ; and there are many-^I, 
indeed, amongst the number — who have 
never had a doubt of — of — the girl's inno- 
cence. And, Gerald, now we're talking of 
poor Olive, you must let me say that I have 
always deemed you somewhat guilty of 
strange harshness towards her. How very 

o3 
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soon your love wore off — how soon your 
coldness must have struck upon her heart ! ' 
^ She has no heart/ said Gerald moodily. 

* It may be so ; but still you had no rights 
to judge her — and, perhaps, if — ' 

* The past is over now, and cannot be lived 
again. When I reflect, too, on her base 
deception — on her allowing me, an honedt 
man, to come into that hated family — * 

' It may be that she loved you then. And, 
after all, dear Gerald, should we, whose sins 
of thought, if not of act, are legion — should 
we expect all motives to be pure? Why, 
you yourself have said her fether was a man 
with whom a frightened girl might well 
feel fear to live — ^might be excused, in short, 
for trying almost any venture to escape from. 
But there is another reason yet why you, 
of all the world, should have stood boldly 
by this woman to the end — and that all- 
powerful reason is, that you have feworh to 
love, to honour, and to cherish her. Till you 
can find a way of throwing off that binding 
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shackle— till you can elude that sacred oath, 
your duty is to her as clearly traced, as if 
there was no brand upon her name — no curse 
upon her fathers household/ 

But it was not in the power of any argu- 
ments to turn Gerald from the resolution he 
had formed to see his absent wife no more. 

* I am going away to die,' he said ; *but I 
will die, as far as may be, from the woman 
who has brought this inisery upon me. You 
can see her, if you will, Clayton, and in the 
matter of money, give her all she asks. But 
let her keep away from me. If she values 
her own safety, let her feeep away from me.' 

The arrangements pending on, and neces- 
sary for the departure of the brothers were 
soon completed, and in one respect Clayton 
reaped the reward — at least, he deemed it 
one — of his unselfish resolve to follow 
Gerald's fortunes ; for Florence, when asked 
if she would consent to hurry on the time 
which had been |it last appointed for her 
marriage, and accompany her husband on his 
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errand of love, at once consented ; and thus 
it followed, that in a week from the day when 
the above conversation took place, Clayton 
Bernard and Florence were to be married. 

There was one amongst his friends who, 
more than all the rest, regretted that it was 
now too late to save him from an union which 
those who knew him well deplored sincerely 
— ^and that one was Ernest Audaine. 

* There is no use in talking to him,' was his 
grieved remark to Mrs. Clavering, by whose 
side he was walking in Kensington Gardens 
— a deserted place enough in mid-November. 
' There is no use in talking to him, even if 
one had the heart to say the worst one thinks 
of that poor girl.' 

* You never could be hard upon a woman, 
Ernest ? ' said Marian in a low tone. 

* Hard upon them ! Good God ! Poor 
things! So weak and helpless, and, in a 
million cases, doomed to their wretched fates 
by injudicious training. Look at this same 
poor girl, for instance. Think of her, made 
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by nature to be impetuous, loving, passionate 
— one of those women who required in their 
youth such a judicious care and watchfulness 
as would, in some sort, possibly have guarded 
them from evil — ^and, instead of all this tender 
nurture, she was neglected, left alone with 
her wild thoughts and truant imaginations, 
and—' 

* Allowed to poison herself with shocking 
books,' said Marian. 

*0f course she was. And then there 
came the longing to be free from home con- 
trol — the sight and hearing of successful 
women, who had worked upon men's strongest 
feelings, till the fools had lost the little sense 
that God had given them, and stooped into 
the mud to raise the fallen creatures out of 
it. And seeing this, these girls, who've 
ceased to blush, take the same means to gain 
their ends, and — * 

^ Men who lead them on to ruin dash the 
mud upon them as they pass,' said Marian^ 
bitterly. 
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'Mad and stones — ^what matters it,' an- 
sweied Ernest in the same tone. ' The story, 
perhaps, of an nnhappj girls betrayal — 
whether tme or fidse — is often told so 
humoroosly — and then the h^ro of the tale 
is probably so yery popular, that men, and 
eren women, smile to hear the scandal ; for 
the " fan " of life is all they think of/ 

' I sometimes think,' said Marian, anxiously, 
* that if my little Ruth gaye promise to be 
^fitst," that it would break my heart.' 

' The little darling ! She must be stopped 
in time before the impetus is fairly on. 
But must you turn to go ? Ruth, ask mamma 
to stay a little longer.' 

' I can V said Marian, ^ for I have promised 
Flo to take her to some shops. But we 
shall meet on Thursday. Ruth is to be one 
bridesmaid, and Minnie Bernard, too.' 

^And I have got a new white veil that 
goes down to my feet, and a white wreath 
of roses,' put in Ruth. 

* She will look as if she were going to 
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her premihre communicm^ said Ernest, with a 
smile, as he placed the happy-looking child 
by mamma's side; and then he went musingly 
on his way, after watching Mrs. Clavering's 
carriage till it was out of sight' 
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CHAPTER XXIV- 

*Towho? To thee? What art thou ? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine f A heart as big? 
Th J words, I grant, are bigger ; for I wear not 
My dagger in my month.* — Shakspeabe. 

There now wanted but eight-and-forty hours 
to the moment when Florence Harley had 
promised to swear, before God's high altar, 
that she would be true to the man who was 
about to give up so great an amount of 
worldly consideration, and so much — although 
he guessed it not — of his own chance of 
future happiness to make that false, but win- 
ning thing his bride. 

On the afternoon, of that day, Clayton 
called, as was his daily custom, in Paradise 
Row. He was received by Mrs. Harley, who, 
stimulated thereto by the sight of sundry 
visiting-tickets left at their humble abode by 
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some of the keen scenters-out of her son s 
possible * prospects/ had of late shown symp- 
toms of that fell disease peculiar to persons 
of small minds — called * finery.' Clayton 
could remember the time when Mrs. Harley 
would put on a cordial smile of greeting when 
the name of her future son-in-law sounded 
through her dreary drawing-room. She had 
shown herself capable even of making the 
slight personal exertion of walking across the 
floor in order to welcome the rich man, 
although his name was not enrolled amongst 
the noble ones whom * Cupid's* widow de- 
lighted to honour. But matters were altered 
now; for the world had at last recognized 
the hitherto unjustly-neglected lady's claim 
to be treated with consideration and re- 
spect ; her son was courted and caressed as 
the heir almost presumptive of a great earl 
should be; whilst her daughter, the beau- 
tifiil and admired Florence, might — * but for 
her entanglement with that stupid parson — 
marry anybody.' 
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'Wbere is Florence?' asked Claytoii, of 
his fbtore paient, who was seated in state, 
and in hn hest cap and gown, inasmncfa as 
she was expecting a Tint which might lead 
to important results fiom Ladj Annahella 
Graham, and had th^efoie neither time nor 
attention to waste on inferior personages. 

'At home, I heliere. Indeed Fm soie 
she is, for hn room is oTerhead, and jon 
maj hear hn walking about, if jou choose to 
listen. Beallj, Mr. Bernard, I consider yon 
a bold man to undertake the taming of a 
spirit so wild as hers. She nerer submitted 
to mj control, even as a chUd ; and now — 
in anticipation, I suppose, of yours — she is 
wandering about like a wild animal in a 
cage. I believe you'll have to chain her 
up ; upon my word I do ! ' And Mrs. Hariey 
laughed a fade sickly laugh at her own 
imagined wit. 

At that moment, and before Clayton — 
even had he intended to do so — could say 
a word in defence of his betrothed, Florence 
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entered the room. She was looking paler 
than usual, but her beauty was scarcely 
dimmed by the absence of her usual bril- 
liant colouring; and in Clayton's eyes her 
loveliness had never seemed more pure and 
touching. 

*My darling/ he whispered, as he met 
her at the door, * you are tiring yourself for 
others. I can see in your pale face that 
you are over-exerting yourself during this 
hurried making^ready for our departure. Is 
there nothing that I can do to save you a 
moment's anxiety or care ? for I cannot bear 
to think that preparations for my exceeding 
happiness should rob your cheek of one of 
its roses, or dim your dear eyes with the 
weariness of unrest.' 

^ How kind you are ! But you cannot help 
me. Thanks ! * / have done nothing ' (which 
was true enough). *But Pm glad you're 
come, for I am setting off to Orchard Street, 
to see that dear old thing, and the most 
excellent of Susans once again before I go.' 
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•It must be a wretched house I fear, just 
now,' said Clayton, •How did poor Mrs. 
Fletcher bear the coming home to that sad 
sight?' 

•She's felt it dreadfully, of course, poor 
thing! and then the constant wearyingness 
of Margaret's song about the house would 
drive me mad if I lived with her. Of course 
[;' they have a female keeper for her; but she 

roams about, and Mr. Fletcher meets her, 
and grows savage. He wants to have her 
sent away ; but Cousin Chrissy begs and 
prays she may remain. I think she would 
be better in a good asylum ; for sometimes 
she does frightful things, they say.' 

•Poor soul! And all this fearful doom 
to fall on heads so innocent, whilst the man 
himself — the villain who — ' 

•Ah, that's the thought that makes me 
furious,' broke in Florence, vehemently ; * to 
think that men who do such deeds should 
walk the earth happy and prosperous in their 
successful wickedness, whilst women bear 
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the blame of all their sins, and suffer the 
punishments which, by rights, should fall 
upon their heads alone.' 

* You are very violent against our sex,* said 
Clayton, whilst he held her trembling hand 
in his ; ' but in these things, as in all others, 
we may safely leave the vengeance in the 
hands of Him who has told us that He will 
" repay " in His good time and place. But, 
dear one, your intended visit reminds me of 
one which I too must pay to that sad house. 
I had a note to-day from Mr. Fletcher. He 
is laid up with influenza, so he says, and as 
he has something of importance to com- 
municate to me before our marriage, he 
makes a most urgent request that I will call 
on him 'to-day.' 

* How absurd ! ' cried Florence, the sud- 
den flush on whose pale cheek had passed 
unnoticed by her lover. * How very absurd, 
to ask you to call upon him. So ridiculous, 
too, for a great, strong, red-faced man like 
that to be en petite sante. You will not think 
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of giving in to such a pieoe of impertinenoe!, 
of course ? ' 

* I bardl J think I can do otherwise than 
go,' said Clayton, musing! j. • But unfortu- 
nately almost every moment of my time is 
occupied by business either for ourselves or 
Gerald. I would look in after eight o'clock, 
if that would do ; and, darling, if the man is 
really ill, it would not do to say I could not 
go.' 

' Perhaps you are rights and as I am on 

' my way to Orchard Street, I could prepare 

them for an after-dinner visit. We shall not 

probably set eyes on you again to^ay.' 

I * No ; I must stay with Gerald, whose 

spirits fail him sadly. How I wish, my dear- 

j est, that he had one like you to love ! One 

Ij who would watch and tend him as a good 

wife should— whereas this hapless Olive — 

this woman whom I often think might have 

i ' been saved by better management for better 

|:. things — this Ah well ! regrets are useless 

'I now. And we can only hope that these few 
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months of longer separation will have a salu- 
tary rather than an evil efiect upon their fu- 
ture lives. And for tis^ my Florence ! Why, 
it is but a few more hours of patient waiting, 
and you will be all my own ! There is to 
me a foretaste of a future Paradise in gliding 
over smooth and sun-lit waters without a 
care upon one's heart, and with the dearly- 
loved ones near to enjoy the passing scene, 
and share in all one's new-felt pleasures. 
Only another day, my darling ! ' — ^he repeated, 
as he rose to go, and whilst pressing, despite 
the chilling presence of her worldly mother, 
his beautiful Florence to his warmly-beating 
heart. 

*^A very different Paradise from this Row,' 
laughed Mrs. Harley, when he had left the 
room, for she had overheard the last few 
words, and flattered herself she was satirical 
But her daughter had already escaped to 
make ready for her drive in the broug- 
ham which Clayton had placed at her dis- 
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There could scarcely in all London be a 
more dismal s^our than Mr. Fletcher*s bouse 
on the gloomy side of that gloomy street. 
The lower floor had been, immediately on his 
return home, taken possession of by the 
master of the house as his own especial 
* quarters/ His bed-room had formerly been 
called the back dining-room, and it had the 
peculiar advantage, one more likely to be 
appreciated by its present occupant, than by 
the former maiden mistress of the domicile, 
of having means of private communication 
with the outer world independently of the 
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:; Ever since the instalment of * Dolly * in 

that rather lugubrious-looking apartment, 

there had been whispers in the establishment 

I that the back-door hinges belonging to the 

private entrance had not been allowed to 

rust for want of use, and more than once of 

late a whispered woman's voice had been de- 

1 tected by a quick-witted and keyhole-watching 

;i! housemaid as issuing — ^muffled, it is true, and 
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scarcely audible — ^from the precincts of * the 
master s room/ 

That master, as we have shown, was ill 
now, and being, as is often the case with 
many a braver man, nervous about his bodily 
health, he kept on what he called the safe 
side, and tying up his head in flannel, he 
buried himself amongst the soft pillows, 
which in right of his rich wife had become his 
to luxuriate in. 

But, for all this, he had not forgotten Flo- 
rence, nor the fact that the wedding-day of her 
he loved with the desperate sensual passion 
from which madness springs, was near at hand. 
Had he been one whit less crushed by ill- 
ness and by fever he would not — so he told 
himself — ^have lain there still and passively ; 
and even as it was, he could yet fight his 
battle for her as he lay there ; and to that 
end he wrote a summons to the man, whose 
eyes — ^and desperately he vowed it — should 
at length be opened to the truth. 

Florence had known no peace from 
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Fletchert cowardly threats since his return 
to London, and the girl's untamed heart, 
worked on by her fears and by the increasing 
lore she felt for Bernard, was becoming 
hardened into granite by friction against the 
coarse metal of Fletcher's evil and ferocious 
nature. 

Perhaps he little knew the texture of the 
heart whose wild hopes and wilder fears he 
played on with a hand so reckless ; for he 
felt no alarm, lest in the end she would be 
roused to hate him, and hating him, would 
take her woman's part with the desperate 
courage of the hunted antelope, who, driven 
to despair, will turn at bay at last ! 

When Florence rang at the bell in Or- 
chard Street, she hardly expected to be ad- 
mitted within the door. She had but one 
ally — a powerless one indeed — within that 
house ; for that ally was its good simple 
mistress. And well did Florence know that 
all the Time, that once, dear Cousin Chrissy 
could have called her own, was, in common 
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with her other possessions, Fletcher^s now; 
and that in all human probability the sad, 
mild woman was waiting on her exacting 
husband, enduring his caprices, and listening 
to the often-told tale of his complaints ! 

But to her surprise, however, Florence was 
admitted, and that to the private sawAvm 
even — namely, the front dining-room, where 
Cousin Chrissy sat before her work-box in 
waiting for the authoritative words, *Now, 
then ' — or, for the * Look alive,' which were 
the usual adjurations to despatch with which 
her husband was in the habit of enforcing 
the orders that he gave her. 

Mrs. Fletcher laid a finger on her lip as 
Florence entered. She had become much 
aged in those few weeks — ^poor lady! and 
Florence saw that many a silver line, un- 
known before, was to be traced on the soft 
flaxen braids that bound her temples. 

* Not a word out loud, my dear,' she 
whispered. * I hope he's gone to sleep, and 
I was half afraid that if you'd gone upstairs, 
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it would have roused poor Maggie up. The 
house is very desolate and sad, Miss Harley 
— and even Little Tiny mopes about, and 
follows Maggie as if his heart was broken. 
I said to myself — no later than to-day, 
that if any one had but the heart to put 
him out of pain, poor thing ! he would be 
best away. And so you re to be married, 
dear ? I hope you may be happy — but one 
can't be sure. And all the world seems 
changed since my day.* 

^I've come to say good-by, dear Mrs. 
Fletcher — you know I may not be able to 
say as much again — and if I could see 
Susan — * 

*I'll ask if you can see her,' whispered 
Cousin Chrissy; *but do not leave the 
room ; and if he calls, you'll run to me.' 

She was gone, and Florence was left alone ! 
Close by her lay her persecutor, the tyrant 
who, but a few short hours before, had sworn 
by all he held most sacred, that the man 
she loved should know the truth, and spurn 
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her from him like a dog ! And he would keep 
his word. Never for one moment, since he 
first began to threaten her, had she once 
doubted of his power or will to do the deed 
he spoke of; and now had come the crisis 
of her fate, and it was time for her to act, 
or bend before the blow which would lay her 
grovelling at his feet for ever in the dust ! 

The girl's heart was beating violently ; for 
the life-blood had rushed in torrents to its 
citadel, when Chrissy returned, saying — 

* In a few minutes she'll be ready, but I'm 
so afraid that Mr. Fletcher will hear poor 
Margaret singing. It's just the one sad cry 
you know, and when a person's poorly, he 
feels those things the more, I fency.' 

*Is Mr. Fletcher better? — Is he really 
ill V asked Florence, and there was a strange 
hollo wness about her voice which startled even 
the unsuspicious woman to whom her ques- 
tions were addressed. 

*Not very ill, indeed, my dear,' she 
answered, * and he takes his physic well, — an 
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eflFervescing draught I give him every three 
hours — 80 the doctor ordered — and Mr. 
Fletcher seems so anxious to get better, that 
he won't wait a minute for it. There it 
is, you see, Miss Harley. Two small papers, 
always close beside me; for gentlemen, as 
perhaps youll know some day, are not so 
patient as we women when they're ill.*' 

And Cousin Chrissy tried to smile, as with 
her small, weak hand lying on Florence 
Harley 's shoulder, she bent to kiss the 
smooth, white forehead which was turned 
to meet her caress. At that moment a 
harsh man's voice sounded from the inner 
room. 

* I say — who's there ? Come here,' called 
Fletcher, hoarsely ; and Cousin Chrissy hur- 
ried to obey his summons. 

She left the door ajar, and Florence heard 
his every word as plainly as if he had spoken 
them to her ear alone. 

* Come — look alive !' said the sick man im- 
patiently, *and don't keep chattering there. 
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Who have you got to gossip with you ? I heard 
a woman's voice, I'm sure.' 

'It's only Florence Harley come to say 
good-by, poor thing!' 

* Poor thing, indeed ! You'll tell her this 
from me. Say I expect her lover here to- 
day. And, mark you ! tell her this. Say 
that he'd better come, or he will hear from 
me. D'ye understand ? Say I shall write — 
that's all — before the marriage. And now 
bring the medicine, can't you? for if I'm 
well enough to crawl, I'll go myself, to see 
the happy two before they're coupled. Yes, by 
h — , I will — so tell her that, with my best 
compliments, old lady ;' and as the last words 
were uttered,«a wicked sardonic laugh struck 
on the shocked ears of the bewildered wife. 

She returned to the room where she had 
left Florence, but, to her surprise, she found 
it empty. 

* Miss Harley is not here,' she said ; * I can- 
not give your message. She was in the room 
just now.' 
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* All right!' exclaimed the patient^ whilst 
his wife was busied in preparing the cooling 
draught fix>m which he hoped so much. ' All 
right, and never mind the message. I think 
Fve done the business now; far Florence has 
heard enough* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

[ ' And every one looked in his neighbonr^s face 
To see if others were as white as he.* — Shellet.' 

Six o'clock had struck by all the clocks ia 
London, and Clayton Bernard had not yet 
concluded his day's visit to the invalid with 
whom he was occupied in winding up some 
last affairs, necessary to be arranged previous 
to the long absence from England which they 
meditated. 

* You will come in good time to-morrow — 
won't you?' inquired Gerald, anxiously; for 
his brother, who had promised to spend this 
almost last evening with the relation, in whose 
charge his little daughter would be left — was 
preparing to take his leave. 

* You may be sure of that,' said Clayton 
cheerfully, while he laid his hand affection- 
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ately on his brother s shoulder. * And yoa 
must let me find yoa well and in good heart ; 
for you look weary to-night, and it must be 
" fresh morning " with jou to-morrow and 
the next day ; ' and with this parting wish they 
said good night. 

Clayton no sooner had closed the house- 
door behind him, when he was accosted by a 
stranger, who had evidently but that moment 
reached it, and who seemed almost breathless 
with haste and agitation. On seeing Bernard, 
he touched his hat respectfully. 

*• Beg pardon, sir,' he said, ^ but ain't this 
'ouse one Mr. Bernard's ? ' 

* It is, my man ; and I am he ? Have you 
anything to say to me ? ' 

* I've been a' running after you this long 
while, sir; I come ere an hour agone, and 
you wasn't 'ere; least ways they told me 
not. You're wanted, sir, very particular in 
Orchard Street. There's a gentleman as is 
taken ill there on a sudden like, and as wants 
to see you as soon as convenient.' 
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* Say I'll be with them immediately/ an- 
swered Clayton. * But no — I shall be there 
before you, for I shall take a cab ;' and putting 
some silver in the messenger s hand, he hur- 
ried away. 

There was that in the man's manner, even 
more than in his words, which convinced the 
Vicar that the call for his presence was 
urgent: and impressed with this idea, he 
urged the driver of his * Hansom ' to make 
all possible speed between Bruton Street and 
the house to which he had been so hastily 
summoned. 

On the way he wondered not a little 
at the evidently intense anxiety to see 
him which Baynham Fletcher had mani- 
fested. 

* I know him so little,' was his mental 
soliloquy ; ^ and truly, I must confess that I 
like him even less.* 

There was but scant time, however, for 
much inward debate upon the subject; as, 
almost before the absorbed man could have 
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thought it possible, the cab drew up at Mrs. 
Fletcher 8 door. 

There was no occasion either to ring or 
knock ; for no sooner was the sound of stop- 
ping wheels heard within the house than the 
door flew open with a bang, and in another 
moment Clayton stood within the entrance- 
hall, and in a blaze of light that almost 
dazzled him. 

Suddenly, a grasp was laid upon his arm, 
and a trembling woman's voice — ^it was Susan 
Brigham*s — urged him to follow her. 

*This way — we must not lose a moment, 
Mr. Bernard. He is dying horribly, and has 
asked for you so often.* 

Clayton followed the agitated girl at once, 
:| as she led him through the dining-room to 

the bedchamber where Fletcher lay. He 
had been prepared by her words for the wit- 
nessing of a painfiil scene, but scarcely for 
the horrors of the spectacle on which his 
eyes rested. 

On the bed was stretched poor Cousin 
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Chrissy's husband, in what seemed almost 
his death agony. His head was thrown back 
upon the pillow, and moved from side 
to side with a restless and incessant motion ; 
while the lips, which were drawn away above 
the gums, were far whiter than the teeth that 
they exposed. In every feature there was a 
look of agony unutterable; for the eyes 
opened and shut with frightful rapidity, and 
the nose was pinched and glazed. 

Around the bed, and watching him in silence 
as he lay there, were Dr. Norton and two 
other medical practitioners, all alike power- 
less to alleviate the sufferings of the tortured 
man before them. 

Mrs. Fletcher, trembling like a leaf, but 
striving to do her duty to the last, was 
kneeling near; and Susans supporting arm 
was round her as the frightened woman clung 
convulsively to the thick coverlid, which 
the strong man flung about him in his 
mortal agony. 

*This is fearfully sudden, is it not?* whis- 
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pered Clayton to the physician, who stood 
nearest to him. 

* A case of poison — we're afraid,' responded 
Dr. Norton, in the same low tone; *a shock- 
ing case of poisoning by strychnine.' 

At that moment — it might be that he had 
caught the sound of Bernard's voice — the 
wretched sufferer, in an interval between his 
screams of unendurable pain, made a last and 
desperate effort to speak plainly, for his lips 
began to move, and the motion of his eyelids 
increased with a rapidity frightful to behold. 

Bernard approached still nearer, and bent 
over him to catch the faintest sound his lips 
might utter; but it was in vain that the 
dying man strove with agonizing earnestness 
to form an articulate sound ; for no syllable 
except one, that Clayton fancied bore some- 
thing like a resemblance to the first of 
his betrothed wife's name, could by any pos- 
sibility be distinguished. 

It was the last effort that Raynham 
Fletcher made to hold communion with his 
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fellow-beings, and, dying as he was, he knew 
that it was made in vain ! 

But Beraard, although deeply horror- 
stricken, could still remember that he had 
a mission upon earth from heaven, and that 
although words were denied to the poor 
dying sinner, his ears might still be open to 
the words of pardon and of prayer. 

There was no peace to pray for by that 
bed of torture, but still upon his bended 
knees, and close beside the sufferer's ear, the 
minister of God could urge him to the men- 
tal effort of one mute appeal for mercy— one 
urgent prayer that for the Redeemer's sake 
he might be remembered in the kingdom 
which shall endure for ever ! 

The Vicar was yet upon his knees, when a 
noise unlike to aught that ears of man are 
used to, came ringing through the house. 
Nearer and nearer it approached, till the 
strange weird song almost drowned the hoarse 
shrieks of the dying man. 

As the sounds drew near, Susan sprang to 
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her feet, and rushing to the door, she strove 
to hold it fast ; but she was too late, and 
her strength was as nothing compared to the 
small slight thing who pushed her backwards 
as though she had been a reed, and slowly 
moving onward, stood with the rest — whilst 
still her song went on — by the death-bed of 
Cousin Chrissy's husband. 

It was at that awful moment that the 
worldly, hard, unfeeling man — ^he who had 
had no mercy on the frail and weak — was 
called upon to yield his once bold spirit up to 
Him who gave it ! 

There was one wild, unearthly cry that 
broke from his broad chest, and mingled fear- 
fully with Margaret's dismal chant ; then 
his limbs stretched out for one brief instant 
to unnatural length — the fingers bent back 
to the muscular wrists — ^the body supported 
by the heels and head — arched itself into a 
bow; but at last nature sank beneath the 
struggle, and every muscle failing suddenly. 
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the strong man lay a lifeless corpse amongst 
the living, whose offering of thanksgiving at 
his release from torture rose up with one 
accord to Heaven ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'Howl! Howl! and from the forest 

Sweep the red leaves away I 
Would the sins that thoa abhorrest, 
O soul, coald thus decay, 
And be swept away.'— Longfellow. 

On the day but one following the frightfiil 
death of Raynham Fletcher — a wedding — 
very quiet and unostentatious in its charac- 
ter — was solemnized at St. George's, Hano- 
ver Square. 

By the considerate care of Clayton Ber- 
nard, his bride had been kept in ignorance of 
the fearful event that had taken place in 
Orchard Street. If it had been possible, 
the ceremony would have been postponed ; 
but all the preparation for departure was too 
far advanced, and — more important reason 
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still — it was evident that every day spent by 
him in our chilly climate lessened Gerald's 
chance of eventual recovery. 

' I leave those suffering women in good 
hands, when they are left in yours/ said 
Clayton, as he and Alick Harley met to- 
gether for the last time in Cousin Chrissy's 
drawing-room. * It will be a terrible time for 
them, I fear — what with the inquest — ^how 
careless those chemists are ! — ^and the funeral 
of that most unfortunate man. It is a happy 
thing that Florence as yet knows nothing, 
for she is not well, poor girl ! nervous, I fear, 
with all this hurry of departure ; and this 
morning her hands shook so, that I felt quite 
alarmed.' 

*The change will do her good, I trust,' 
said Alick ; * but, Clayton, you must give me 
one minute now for business. Look what 
that generous girl has done ! Sent me five 
hundred pounds that Lord Ashington pre- 
sented her with yesterday as a wedding pre- 
sent. I cannot take it — for in the first 
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place it is yours, . and in the next I do not 
want it' 

* Not want it> my dear fellow ! You want 
it more than I do ; and I never mean to 
thwart your sister^s wishes, so there's an end 
of that; 

* But the old Admiral is dying now, and 
all my great relations are holding out their 
hands to me. Lord Ashington told Florence 
he would settle on " the heir presumptive " — 
meaning humble me — a large allowance, 
which for myself I shall refuse, but must 
accept for my poor mother.' 

* That's right,' said Clayton, cordially; 
*and beware, when all this misery is over, of 
Miss Louisa ; not that she's worse than other 
London girls. However, this is not the 
time or place to talk of marriages. You'll 
be in early time to-morrow to give the bride 
away. We shall be very quiet. Heavens ! 
how that last night's scene does haunt me 
still ! 

Paler than the orange- wreath that decked 
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her head, and whiter than her bridal veil, 
was Florence Harley, as she stood beside her 
lover on that winter's morning. But we are 
not about to describe her wedding, or to 
dwell upon the tears which fell from many 
an eye that day ! Alick felt how con- 
vulsively his sister s hand trembled as he 
placed it within Bernard's ; and even honest 
John Teggart, who read the service, won- 
dered to see how greatly his strong- 
minded and unsentimental sister - in - law 
seemed overcome by * the novelty of the 
situation/ 

It is over at last — ^and Florence has 
received the congratulations of the few who 
have witnessed her transmutation from an 
independent and wilful girl into the wife of 
an earnest and high-principled clergyman. 
The last kiss had been given — we believe it 
was that of poor, tottering old Lord Ashing- 
ton — ^and the last farewells are over; for 
Florence, still pale and trembling, and with- 
out even the semblance of a smile upon her 
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quiyeiing lips, has been placed in the rail- 
way carriage by her brother, who still holds 
her little hands in his, and murmurs words of 
consolation in her ear. 

* You will not forget us all, dear Florence, 
in that far distant country? and soon you 
will return to brighter times and to a happier 
home. God be with you, darling sister, far 
away ! for He is everywhere to comfort and 
support us !' 

* These were Alick*s parting words to the 
sister whom he had begun to love so well, 
and Florence, as she looked her last on one 
whose ties of kindred, and whose blessed gift 
of charity would — she truly felt — ^bind him 
to her through all time and trial, covered her 
face with her hands, and wept as though her 
heart would break ! 

Circumstances, as unforeseen as they were 
impossible to contend against, have inter- 
fered with the immediate conclusion of this 
story. But, should the fortunes of any 
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characters therein described have succeeded 
in raising an interest as to their future in 
the minds of those who have perused these 
pages, the Author, encouraged by their 
sympathy, will venture to *go on with the 
story;' and also endeavour to prove, although 
under another title, that 

" Such Things are." 



THE END. 
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